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CHOLASTIC.—The Goodwill, Furniture, and 
\O 17 years’ Lease of a first-class Ladies’ School and Boardin 
a oe bel - —— suburbs to be disposed of. 

cash required. by letter t . W. ing- 
street, Regent-street. W. stint nnpaieadea ae datas 





M USICAL and DRAMATIC CORRESPOND. 
ENTS are required for a high-class London weekly 
journal in all cathedral cities, all towns having theatres, and all 
the principal towns of Great Britain. Competent and expe- 
rienced gentlemen are requested to communicate with B. C. D., 
Messrs. Reynell and Son, 44, Chancery-lane, London, W.C, 





M®: J. AUGUSTUS HUGHES (Soprano). 


Lessoxs IN Vorcr Propuction axp VOocALIgaTIoN, 
according to the Italian Method. 
TEACHRR ALSO OF THE PIANOFORTR. 





Address—21, Harrington-street, Mornington-crescent, N.W. 





M DME. ELWOOD ANDREA (Contralto) begs 

to announce that she has Removed to 31, Bronprspury- 
VILLAS, Kinpury, N.W., where all communications respecting 
engagements for Oratorios and Public or Private Concerts, in 
town or country, or from Pupils, are to be addressed. 





M's BERKY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 





N DLLE. LOUISA VAN NOORDEN begs to 

announce her removal, and that she is now at liberty to 
accept her usual concert and oratorio engagements in town and 
country for the autumn and winter season. All letters to be ad- 
dressed to her residence, 24, Durham-terrace, Westbourne-park, 
Bayswater, W. 





ERR ADOLPH SCHLOESSER has removed 
from 2, Upper George-street, Bryanstone-square, to 25, 
Devonshire-terrace, Hyde-park, W. 





i R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in town on Saturdays: Piauvforte, Singing and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Joux Ruopgs, Crorpoy, S. 





M J. RUMMEL begs to announce that he 
e intends visiting London for the ensuing season. 
Pianoforte and singing lessons may be arranged for. Address, 
M. J. R., Cramer and Co., 201, Regent-street. 





ONCERT AGENT.—Mr. JOHN BLAGROVE, 
late Manager of the St. George's Hall, is at liberty to 
make ai ents for Concert Parties, Entertainments, &c., in 
London and in the provinces.—Nimmo’s Library, 3, late 55, 
Wigmore-street, W. 





STRINGENT LOZENGES OF THE RED GUM 
OF AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat, in Bottles, 2s. 
MURIATE OF AMMONIA LOZENGES, 
In Bottles, 2s. Useful for Bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm 
and a —- fits of coughing. 


P. . SQUIRE, 
Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to 
THE QUEEN. 
(Gazetted August 8th, 1837— December 31st, 1867), 
277, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 





Tas “ARGUS” and THE ‘‘ AUSTRALASIAN” 
NEWSPAPERS, 
Published Daily and Weekly respectively in 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 

LONDON OFFICE: 26, CORNHILL. 
Messrs, Witsox & Macxkinnor, the proprietors of the above 
Papers, which circulate largely in town and country through- 
out the Australian Colonies and New Zealand, beg to intimate 
to Advertisers and the Public generally, that they have opened 
an Office in London for the receipt of Advertisements intended 


for insertion in their journals, as well as for the transaction of 
all business in this country connected with their establishment 
in Melbourne. 


FILES of THE “ARGUS” and of THE “ AUSTRALASIAN,” 
as well as of other Australian papers, can be referred to daily, 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., ac 

The “ARGUS” and “AUSTRALASIAN” Office, 


26, CORNHUILL. 


| 
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Now Ready. 

LIFE AND WRITINGS OF J. SEBASTIAN 
BACH. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF FORKEL AND HILGENFELDT. 
Wirn Appitions Prom Onicixat Sources. 

Cloth, gilt, bevilled edges, price 8s. 6d.; post free, 44 stamps. 
METZLER & CO., 37, Great Martsoroven Street, W. 


“EXETER HALL. 


MAGAZINE OF SACRED MUSIC. 


No, XX., VOL. 5, FOR SEPTEMBER, 1869. 
Song, “‘ Hear my crying, 0 God.” H. W. Goodban. 
Pianoforte Piece, ‘‘Kyrie from Haydn’s Imperial Mass.” 
Franz Nava. 
Hymn, ‘‘ Teach us, O Lord, to pray.” G. A. Macfarren. 
Duet, ‘*Up now, my soul.” Henry Smart. 
. Sunday Evenings at the Harmonium (No. 19), E. F. Rimbault. 





ae ten 








Price One Shilling; Post free Fourteen Stamps. 


NOTICE.—Vols. I., I1., IIT. and IV. of ‘ Exeter Halt” are 
now ready, elegantly bound in cloth, price 5s.; post free, 
5s. 6d. each. 


METZLER & CO., 37, Great Martacreven Street, W. 


NEW DRAWING-ROOM PIECES FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE 
BY BERTHOLD TOURS. 





nnn RRA 


8. d. 

* Ecnogs or Genrva.” Ilustrated.............seee0e 8 0 
(Imitation of a Musical Box. ) 

*Pemrine.” THI se ccccss cccvcccccccccssssess OO 


«A pretty little sketch, and very effective if nicely played.”— 
Orchestra, 


‘‘ This is rather a musical curiosity, which will certainly bring 
to mind the gyrations it is intended co describe. It is impossible 
not to be amused whilst hearing the piece.”—News of the 
World. 

*Evenine THovuGnts.” Nocturne ...cccccsecsessseeee 3 O 
“Les Hueurnots.” (Transcription) ......seeesesee00. 4 £°0 


METZLER & CO., 37, Great Mantnorovcn Srrert, W. 


NEW SONGS BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 





“Do NOT FORGET ME QUITE.” ...... eoevececcose coccee 8 O 
‘A Motnen’s Soxg.” (Illustrated .....cccsecseveees 4 0 
“Berru.” Companion Song to ** Ruby” ..........00. - 40 
Tre FisHRRMAN’S WIDOW” .....-.ceeeese ees cccccece 4 0 


METZLER & CO., 37, Great Mantnonoven Strext, W. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
By return of Post, Thirteen Stamps. 


MEMOIR 


MDLLE. 


CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


WITH PORTRAIT. 








LONDON : 
SWIFT AND CO., 55, KING STREET, 


REGENT STREET, W. 


“X ENI A.” 
NEW SCENA. 
SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR 
MDLLE, CHRISTINE NILSSON 
BY 
HERR MEYER LUTZ. 








From tue “Times” of Jose 29, 
«Last rot least Mdlle. Nilsson sang in Italian a new Scena 
by Herr Meyer Lutz, entitled ‘ Xenia, the Sclavonian Maiden,’ 


two of the themes of which have all the graceful flow and quaint 
charm of national melodies.” 


From tas “ Dairy Terzcrarn” or Jong 30. 
‘*Mdlle. Nilsson also made a great effect in a Scena entitled 
‘Xenia’ by Herr Meyer Lutz, a decidedly clever composition, 
for which it is safe to prophesy popularity, and which on tbis 
occasion was most vociferously encored.” 





On the Title-page there is an admirable Likeness of 
this eminent Artiste. 





PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


LONDON : 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NEW DRAWING-ROOM PIECES BY 
STEPHEN GLOVER. 


“ Recortections oF THE Rung.” No. 1. 
* RecoLtiections oF THE Rune.” No, 2. 


Beautifully Mlustrated 
Price 8s, each; post free, 18 stamps. 


METZLER & CO., 37, Great Martsonoven Srrert, W. 


NEW SONGS JUST PUBLISHED. 








“My Secrer.” Berthold Tours ........cessecesssseee 8 O 
“Finetrs.” Henry Smart... ....ce..cccoccscscsscsseee B 0 
“White Dovs.” Ditto cdwocveeccetcoeccetecsten: BO 
“No Crown witnovut tHe Cross.” J. R. Thomas.... 3 0 
** AppRENTICED.”’ Miss M. Lindsay (Mrs. J. W. Bliss).. 4 0 
“A Bieserng on toy Lovine Heart.” George Barker 3 0 
METZLER & CO., 87, Gnzat Martsonover Srazst, W. 





SUNDAY PART-SONGS, 
COMPOSED BY HENRY SMART. 


—o—_ 


No. 
4. Say, in that land of beauty. 
! we are weary 6 We ae Gos 


8. Days of darkness. 6. The skies are blue. 
Price 2d. each; post free, 4 stamps. 


0. 
Ls not the dead. 











Caaman & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-strect, W. 





H! WHEN WILT THOU COME TO ME? 
J Sacred ey Music by Miss M. LINDSAY (Mra, J. W. 
Bliss). 38.; free by post, 19 stamps. 
London : Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street. Tobe 
had everywhere. 





Ax OESTEN’S NEW MUSIC FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE. 
Each at half price, with an extra stamp for postage. 
No. 1. FELICE NOTTE. 3s, 
» 2 LA BELLE ESPAGNOLE, Sérénade. 3:2, 
, 8 CHAMPAGNE PEARLS, Morceau de Salon. 


‘For school practice by young ladies these three compositions 
will be found truly valuable.”—Vide Brighton Times. 


London: Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street. 





JINSUTI’S NEW QUARTETTE, “I CANTA 
STORIE,” will be sung at the WORCESTER FESTIVAL, 
Sept. 9th. Sent free for 24 stamps. 
Lamsonn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond-street. 





R. SANTLEY will sing Professor OAKELEY’S 
song, “TIS NOT ALONE THAT THOU ART F¥, 
at the WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, Tuesday 
Sept. 7th. Sent post free for 15 stamps. 


Lamnonn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond-street, London, — 
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HAMILTON’S PATENT “UNION” MUSICAL NOTATION. 


TTT LED ANT ERT 
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o-— ft - 


God save our gra - cious Queen, Long 


This Notation is meeting with a very great amount of favour. 
Psalm and Hymn Tune Books, Band of Hope Songs, Glecs, Anthems, &c., with specimens, sent gratis and post-freo 
by the Publisher, W. Hamitron, 33 Bath Street, Glasgov 


(M)- —m™)-—P wg EE © IY 
- Op 1 





a 


live our no - ble Queen’ God save the Queen, 


v. London Age int —F. PitMAN, 20 Paternoster Row. 





Lists of works printed in it, including Lesson Books, 


SUNG BY MRS. HOWARD PAUL. 
KING CASH. 


A stirring and effective song, in which the 
modern es * is oo hit off. The air eee ant 
expressive e words by Henry 8S. Lzigu, 
“The Twins,” &e., &c. a 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
Handsomely Illustrated. Price 8s, 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W, 








Just Published, price 48. ; by post, 4s. 4d., 
THE 
HYMNS WITH TUNES 
FOR THE 
SERVICE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Arranged and principally Composed by 
Cc. E. WILLING, 
Organist of the Foundling, and late All Saints, Margaret-street. 
To which re dded 
Cuants ror THE MaGsiricat axp Nunc Dimittis, anp 
Resronses FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
As sung at All Saints; 


WITH FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &e, 





London: CRAMER & CO. Limited, 201, Regent Street; 
J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square. 


Price 128., in handsome gilt cloth, red edges, 


THE ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS 
OF ENGLAND; 

A COLLECTION OF SPECIMENS OF THE SIXTEENTH, 
SEVENTEENTH, AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
ADAPTED TO MODERN USE. 

The Words Revised, Adapted, or Re-written by 
Tne Rev. J. POWELL METCALFE. 
The Music Selected and Revised, 


Ayp AN Intropvctony Essay on Tur Rise anp ProGRess oF 
THE Rounp, Catcu, AND CANON; 


Aso BrograrnicaL Notices Or THE ComPosgns, 
Written by 


EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., 


Member of the Royal Academy of Music at Stockholm ; Corre- 
sponding Member of the Society of Antiquaries, Scotland ; 
Musical Examiner in the Royal College of Preceptors, &c. 





CRAMER & CO., LIMITED, 201, Recent Street, W. 


NOW READY, 
CRAMERS DANCE MUSIC. 
PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER. 


Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 


No. 1. 
The Florence Waltz ee .» CHARLEs GoprREY. 
Le Saphir Quadrille .. ee ee ee ee 90 
The V Wind up Galop re ee ee 9 90 
No. 2. 


The Cymbeline Mazurka Geratp StTaniey. 
The Lancers Quadrilles. Arranged by CALLCorT. 
The Woodiand Whispers Waltzes Geratp STANLEY. 


Les Rats Quadrilles an -. G. Repier. 

The Pollee-Wollee-Hama Galop Henai pe VILLIERS. 
No. 3. 

The Chopin Waltzes ee ee +» Henri pz VILirErs. 

The Schubert Quadrilles.. ee ee 0 ” 

The Ophea Galop se es » ‘s 

Jour-de-Tete, Polka- ‘Mazurka ee » * 
No, 4. 

The William Tell quate -» Luter Agpit. 

The Popular Polka .. ee ee 9 0 

L’Arditi Waltz ee oe ae 90 


La Farfaletta, Polka- Mazurka ee ee ” ” 





The above Four Parts, bound in One Volume, illus- 
trated cover, gilt edges, &c., Price 28. 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


NURSERY RHYMES; 


WITH THE 
TUNES TO WHICH THEY ARE STILL SUNG 


COLLECTED AND EDITED BY 


EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., F.S.A., &c. 





Lonpon : 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 





NEW DUET FOR TENOR AND CONTRALTO. 


RO enn 


“WHILE STOLEN MOMENTS SWIFTLY FLY.” 


COMPOSED BY 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 





Price Four Shillings. 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W. 


NEW AND POPULAR PIANO PIECES. 





“LA BONNE-BOUCHE, E 


“ETOILE DE MA VIE.” 


BY 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 





Price 4s. each. 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W. 


NEW AND POPULAR SONGS. 








“CLEANSING FIRES,” 
WORDS BY ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 


“FALLEN LEAVES,” 
WORDS BY OWEN MEREDITH. 


‘TO AN ABSENTEE,” 


WORDS BY TOM HOOD. 


MUSIC BY 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W. 





CARL HAUSE’S 
NEW WORKS FOR PIANOFORTE. 





Night Dews.. so tO cn 0ebeesseeecsoene 
Le Sommeil des Fées . occ cece ccccce 
Jupiter. Marche de Concert . cece coccccce 


Pleasant —e ee cecevccceccecs PPrrerer etry 
The Request... oer cecceerces cece seeeee veee 
Tornado Galop.. Reee sees erevcccccs 


Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, aunahaieah w. 


CARL VELEY’S 
NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES. 


2 02 G2 coco Com 
coocooon 





Mermatrn’s Sone (from * Oberon”) .......- 
‘* Tue Oxtp Ciock on tHE Starrs” (Descrip- . 
tive Morcean)....ccccvescceccsccccers 
NEES DIED vs concen deteed6acebens 
UADROUN DAMON oo conc cccccesccsetteoccces 
ei SO 2 Sey ere eee eee 
La Promesss Donnée ( Pensée Fugitive”). 
Den Freyscut}rz, Fantasia ...........0+. 8 6 


d 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Carew erm de 


“The above six pieces comprised the best collection of piano- 
forte music that we have seen for very long. Brilliant, showy, 
full of variety, without offering any obstacle to the an 
pares, they enjoy the advantages essential to povelacity. 

Veley is b hag congratulat on having hit on three requis 
of difficulty, and pack. em 
bremity.’ nhs ym. Nov. 2nd, 


‘* Admirable pieces, where the student will find both pleasure 
and improvement, and the sup aed koruna binen ample 
fas Vy ae kong Gapheies & his ability and his audience.” 


CRAMER ‘ Co. Thedins 201, Regent-street, W. 











NATIONAL MUSIC. 


OOD’S NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION 

OF THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND. Arranged with 

Pianoforte Accompaniments by Fixtay Duy, T.M. Munir, J.T, 

Sureyneg, and H. E. Dispin. In three volumes, cloth, 2is., or 

the three in one, half-bound, gilt edges, 21s. and 25s. ; elegant 
bindings, full bound morocco, 31s. 6d. 35s, 

The Introduction, Critical Dissertation, and History of the 
Songs, has been written by George Farqunar GRaname, 
Author of the article “Music” in the seventh edition of the 
* Encylopedia Britannica.” 


THE SONGS WITHOUT THE WORDS. One volume, 7s, 
Introduction by Groner FarquHar GRawaME, 


THE DANCE MUSIC. One volume, 7s. _ Being the 
Complete Collection of Reels and Strathspeys so arranged as to 
admit of their Am played in the regular sequences of Reel, 
Strathspey, and Reel. 

N OORE’S IRISH MELODIES. — With New 
Sym pastes and Accompaniments, aad Edited by G. A. 

MACFARRE In one volume, full Music Size, 21s. ; in parts, 

each pores oe Twelve Songs, 4s. ; or each Song separately, 1s, 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


NEW MUSIC 


BY 


C. GODFREY. 






























QUADRILLES. s.d. 
Coldstream Guards, on Scotch airs ......... - 40 
Queen of the Isles, on Gounod’s ‘‘[rene” ... . 40 
Saphir, Le, on airs from F. David's “ Le Saphir’ . 40 
LANCERS. 
The Rhine Wine ........cscccecsscctcscccccccssccccers & @ 
WALTZES. 
Florence, The 40 
Mildred, The 40 
Nora, The .. os0se8 40 
Good-bye, Sweetheart ° 40 
Ilma, on Arditi’s Valse (Sung by Ima de Murska 49 
GALOPS. 
Wind-up, The 40 
Tramp, The, founded on the celebrated American air.. «owe 40 
‘Cross Country .. sooo 4 0 
Mayfair, on subjects from Nicolai’s’ “Merry Wives” .... 40 
SCHOTTISCHE. 

Kettledrum ..........+. eben niaken soon £0 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, eaneciaid W. 
CRAMER & CO.’S 
SACRED MUSIC. 

8. d 
Saint Cecilia. Gems of Sacred Melody in a Series of 
_- books, arranged for the pianoforte by J. G. Call- 
ONS. 1, Containing Selections from Handel, Mendels- 
sohn, Haydn, a — Wallace, and 
Davis .... nats 4:9 
Duet 6 0 
No, 2, Containing Selections from Cherubini, Chopin, 
Mozart , Rossini, Haydn, Marcello, and Gounod, 5 
lo 
Duet 6 0 
Containing Selections from Auber, Mozart, 
ess, a Lenape venpepegnns and leper | 
Richards . ante cee coum = 
= “Duet 6 0 
teeved Halt-Gours with Goud . Rey eae: ..Solo 4 0 
“Duet 5 0 
Shae & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
BY 
J. G. CALLCOTT 
WALTZES. 8. de 
Bellona .. eeinaansennsned siataame a Te 
Lurline, on Wallace's opera ...... pete 
Rose of Castille, on Balte's opera ninieioanes wae 
Queen Mab .. OAL 
King Charles II, on ‘Macfarren's opera wennaneeut back 8 0 
La Fleur du Bal ............+6¢ sy bee hy 4 
Queen of the Night aecieeMeragitientavtitiecete ee 
a Shirase eR ARETE 


POLKAS. 
Como . 
Papillon x 


Bo Go GO Co nO OO 
ecoocesS 


GALOP. 


Cramzs & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
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KISSING SUNBEAMS. 





Z 
Aslant the carpet's rosy bed 
A golden sunbeam fell, 
Surrounding Baby's curly head 
As with a fairy spell; 
He reaches forth his tiny hands 
As if to catch the prize, 
Then bending o’er the velvet strands 
He kisses where it lies, 


Il. 
A-moment, and the fitful ray 
Has disappeared from sight, 
And Baby’s joy has passed away— 
His sunshine turned to night ; 
He weeps, to find his treasure flown, 
The prize he could not keep ; 
Then having very weary grown 
He soon is fast asleep. 


Ill. 

Ah! Baby, Baby, sunbeams fade 
Within this world of ours, 

And all, beside the soul, was made 
To perish as the flowers; 

And when thy last, long sleep shall come, 
When death his presence tells, 

May One who gave thee take thee home 
Where only sunshine dwells! 


Dexter Smita. 








PROVINCIAL. 





During the first performance of “ The Watch Dog” 
at Liverpool on Saturday night, Mr. Fernandez met 
with an accident which might have been much more 
serious. In asword duel the weapon of his opponent 
took an unfortunate direction, and the point of it 
struck Mr. Fernandez on the bridge of the nose, 
causing a wound from which the blood flowed pretty 
freely. Happily the wound was not a very serious 
one, and Mr. Fernandez was able to sustain the re- 
mainder of his part without apparent suffering. 





The following opinion of the acoustic properties 
of the Victoria Hall, at Exeter, recently erected by 
Mr. Phipps of London, is taken from the Devon 
Weekly Times:—I consider it possesses acoustic 
properties rarely to be met with—viz., great sonor- 
ousness without reverberation. I noticed the effect 
in various parts of the room, during the performance. 
I could hear the most delicate passages quite 
distinctly everywhere, whilst the more florid contra- 
puntal parts came out with a degree of distinctness 
and resonance such‘as I have never heard surpassed. 
—James Russet (Mus. Doc., Oxon).” 





Miss Bateman took her farewell benefit at the 
Amphitheatre, Liverpool, on Friday last, and sailed 
for America by the Russia on Saturday. A new 
play by Mr. Palgrave Simpson, ** The Watch Dog” 
is being played this week with Mdme. Celeste and 
Mr. J. Fernandez in the leading characters. Mdme. 
Celeste pretended to have taken her final farewell of 
Liverpool audiences some twelve months ago, there- 
fore her reappearance has caused some little sur- 
prise.——The Strand Company are performing in a 
new burlesque “Ino” at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre. The Alexandra Theatre will be re- 
opened next week, when Mr. Frederick Younge and 
his comedy company will appear. The programs 
of the Nilsson Concerts are very attractive. Malle. 
Nilsson will sing most of her celebrated solos, 
besides taking part with Mdme. Trebelli and others 
in several concerted pieces. 











In the Belfast Theatre Royal (lessee, Mr. J. F. 
Warden), Miss Furtado and Mr. J. Clarke opened on 
Monday night a six-night engagement. There was a 
very large audience, for both artists are established 
favourites here. There were three pieces performed 
—Webster’s drama, “ Eve; or, the False Friend;” 
Charles Selby’s musical farce, ‘The Bonnie Fish- 
wife;” and Augustus Mayhew and Sutherland Ed- 
wards’s farce, “‘ The Goose with the Golden Eggs.” 
In “ Eve,” Miss Furtado as Eve Wollaston, and 





Mr. Clarke as Simeon Grimsditch, both played ex- 
quisitely; but Mr. E. V. Sinclair, a clever and ver- 
satile member of the stock company, deserved the 
loud applause which he received for the really mag- 
nificent manner in which he impersonated Hugh 
Wollaston. As Vernon Harkwright, Mr. E. Con- 
cannon also played pretty well——On Thursday 
evening, ‘‘ The real and original Christy Minstrels ”’ 
(of Charles Christy) are announced for an entertain- 
ment in the Ulster Hall. We understand the 
Ulster Hall Monday Popular Concerts will be shortly 
resumed, under the direction of Mr. Alfred Cellier, 
organist of the Hall. 





At the Theatre Royal, Glasgow, ‘* Caste’? was pro- 
duced on Monday the 30th ult., supported by Mr. 
Frederick Younge’s London company. It has been 
already produced here, but draws well on the pre- 
sent occasion, and is well worth more than one visit. 
Mr. Younge’s D’Alray is refined and gentlemanly, 
while Mr. Craven plays Hawtree capitally. Miss 
Ada Dyas plays Esther Eccles very nicely, and Miss 
Brunton throws considerable spirit into Polly Eccles. 
Sam Gerridge receives justice at the hands of Mr. 
Canninge. The Marchioness is played by Mrs. E. 
Dyas. At the Royal Alexandra Theatre, Mr. 
Morgan Smith, coloured tragedian, commenced an 
engagement on the 28th, in the drama called the 
“* Rising of the Tide.’ To those of a certain taste, 
the drama will no doubt be acceptable, but the 
change from Robertson’s comedies to a play of this 
stamp is like the old step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. It must be admitted, however, that Mr. 
Smith fills the principal part excellently, his com- 
plexion filling the character rather apropos. The 
manager, Mr. Charles Cooke deserves encourage- 
ment for the liberal way in which the accessories of 
this piece, no doubt very expensive, are got up. 
The stock company is large, and promises very well. 








A new burlesque by an unknown author has been 
produced at the Prince of Wales’s, Liverpool, under 
the title “ Ino; or, the Theban Twins.” The acting 
(by the Strand company) is infinitely better than 
the writing of the piece. Indeed the latter is below 
the average, whereas Mrs. Swanborough’s troupe 
are facile princeps in burlesque. Amongst these 
old favourites, special mention is due to Mr. D. 
James, who proved, in the character of the hen- 
pecked Athamas, King of Thebes, that he has even 
improved upon his former style. His make-up was 
unique, his singing and dancing full of irresistible 
drollery. Mr. Thorne, who as the strong-minded 
Ino, did not lack energy, repeated the well-known 
features of his female impersonation. Miss Amy 
Sheridan’s dress was excessively Eve-like, as 
Chromos. Miss Lydia Maitland’s portraiture of the 
unhappy Nephele will probably occupy no mean 
position when she has learnt her lines and become 
acquainted with the ‘‘cues.” The ‘fast’ Young 
Phrysus was portrayed with remarkable briskness 
by Miss E. Lenard; Miss L. Claire deserves praise 
for Chalciope ; and Mr. C. Fenton was effective as 
ever in the small part of Avestes. The overture and 
incidental music are elements of special value, and 
reflect great credit upon Mr. F. Musgrave, who has 
specially composed, selected, and arranged them. 
There are one or two scenes (painted by Mr. 
Dawson) of special beauty, and the dresses, 
properties, &c., are of the most attractive order. 
The whole of the cast were called before the curtain 
at the close and cordially cheered. 





Mr. J. L. Toole draws good audiences at the 
Theatre Royal Dublin, notwithstanding that he 
appears only in his usual hackneyed round of cha- 
racters.——Mr. R. F. Harvey, the well-known 
composer and pianist, gave a recital at the 
Monkstown School-house, near Dublin, before a 
fashionable audience. Mr. Harvey varies hit 
entertainment with songs and anecdotes, to il 
lustrate the national music of different coun- 
tries, and continues to make his audience pass a 
very agreeable evening.——A fashionable amateur 
concert took place in Bray, a charming watering 
place about ten miles from Dublin. The concert 
was in aid of the building funds of the parochial 








churches and was numerously attended. The great- 
est successes were achieved by the Misses Harris who 
sang the ever fresh ‘Quis est homo,” in a really 
most creditable manner. Miss Julie Harris's beau- 
tiful contralto voice was also heard to much advan- 
tage in Randegger’s clever Recitative and Song ‘* The 
Village Girl.” The Italian Operas are announced for 
Monday, 13th September; the stars of largest 
magnitude being Mdlle. Tietjens, Ilma de Murska, 
Signor Mongini and Mr. Santley. There is to be a 
corps de ballet from the Royal Italian Operas, and 
the band and chorus are to be strengthened from 
the same source. The prices of admission are to be 
augmented this season in consequence of the ad- 
ditional attractions provided. 





After a postponement from Saturday, Monday (the 
16th ult.) was appointed for the “ inauguration of 
the season” for which Mr. Alfred Parry's ‘* New 
London Comedy and Burlesque Company ” were to 
appear at St. George’s Hall, Portsea. Certainly, 
the “inauguration” took place as announced, and 
as far as the number of the audience was concerned 
the opening night was very promising. But the 
talent displayed on the occasion was not such as was 
likely to create a very favourable impression. If we 
except Miss Cicely Nott, Mr. Walton, and Mr. Robert 
Ross, none of the performers seemed to be at all 
conversant with their parts. The pieces on the 
ta) is were ‘* The Child of the Regiment,” and Ber- 
nand’s burlesque ** Black-Eyed Susan. The Company 
did manage to pull through the first piece, but in 
the burlesque there was quite a ‘ frost,”” and before 
the conclusion of the piece the audience were advised 
to “come again the next night, when they would 
get theirmoney’s worth.” Undoubtedly the program 
was gone through better on Tuesday, but the failure 
of Monday evening was not calculated to attract a 
large audience. On Wednesday evening, however, 
the climax was reached. There were about 100 
persons present, and after these had been kept an 
hour in suspense Mr. Parry announced that Miss 
Cicely Nott having broken ber engagement and 
refused to play he was unable to set before them the 
program announced, and rather than deceive the 
public by playing other pieces, than those advertised 
he had decided on returning their money to those 
who had paid. Mr. Parry further stated that litigation 
had been commenced against Miss Nott, for breach 
of contract. But there are always two sides to a 
story and perhaps Miss Nott had good reasons for 
refusing to play. The company must have been on 
their last legs before, and this completed the catas- 
trophe. It was evident they were in no way qualified 
(with the exception as we have stated, of two or three 
of the performers) to play the pieces announced. 





The Aberdeen Journal of Wednesday last contuins 
the following awful announcement :— 


“Mr. William Ross, Piper to Her Majesty the 
Queen, has published a choice selection from his 
vast and valuable store of pipe music. Teculiarly 
interesting and welcome will the volume be to 
students of our national instrument; a number by 
no means small, and including not a few ‘ gentle- 
men amateurs’—as those who have been housed 
for nights amongst the hills in shepherds’ ‘bothy’ 
or shooters’ ‘lodge’ well know. ‘Than Mr. Ross 
there are few men living better entitled to give 
judgment upon, or to be heard by example in the 
matter of pipe music. Tor thirty years he has been 
a careful and zealous collector of compositions for 
his instrument,—gathering his materials from old 
Highland Pipers and other sources ; while as a per- 
former he has long held the highest rank. In this 
quarter Mr. Ross’s ability as a piper is well known, 
und we may venture to say that for many seasons 
back not the least charm about the Braemar gather- 
ings has been to listen to the Piobaireachds, the 
Waesome and the Glad—and specially the 
Waesome of ‘The Queen's Piper,’ when at 
intervals he wandered, with half-a-dozen delighted 
lisciples, from far and near, about him, nigh the 
old Castle where the feats were going on in presence 
f Royalty: for strange as the term may t> some 
ears sound when so applied, Ross is ‘an artist’ on 
his instrument. His volume numbers two hundreé 
ind forty-three pieces—em bracing Marches, Laments, 
3trathspeys, and Reels—the great ws jority of which 
are here published for the first time ; and while they 
are of course chiefly intended for the performance 
on the pipe, the value of the book is increased by 
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the fact that the airs will be found suitable for 
violin or pianoforte, by simply omitting the grace 
notes. Mr. Ross’s work, (for which Messrs. Marr and 
Co. are the local agents) is prefaced with a short 
essay by the Rev. Doctor Norman M'Leod ; contains 
some plain and excellent instructions for the Bag- 
pipes; and is ‘dedicated by permission to Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria.’ ” 

We trust that the whole edition of Mr. Ross’s work 
may be exhausted north of the Tweed. 





“THE WATCH DOG.” 





A new play by Mr. Palgrave Simpson was pro- 
duced at the Royal Amphitheatre, Liverpool, entitled 
“The Watch Dog of the Walsinghams.” It is a five 
act piece, romantic—in other words strongly melo- 
dramatic—being in fact specially writteu for Mdme. 
Celeste. Asa literary production thet Watch Dog” 
is incoherent, improbable and long-winded; as a 
dramatic spectacle it may save its end, being prettily 
mounted and fairly acted—Mr. James Fernandez 
being among the most prominently meritorious in 
this respect. The plot runs as follows :—The Wal- 
singham estates have by some means passed out of 
the hands of the rightful owners, and got into the 
keeping of a spendthrift named Squire Dutton, who 
turns out to be in extremis, financially, at the open- 
the play. <A wily village miller named 
Matthew Howlett—a hypocrite of the true Joseph 
Surface type—is aware of this fact, and he sets 
certain machinery to work with a view to purchasing 


ing of 


the right of succession to the estates at a merely 
nominal value. Mrs. Walsingham, widow of the 
under the 


Clare, has 


deceased owner, assumed name of 


Margaret accepted a situation as 
governess, and while in that capacity she secures 
the love of and offer of marriage from an eminent 
barrister named Jocelyn Lambourne. From certain 
motives she rejects his offer just on the eve of the 
union, but through Howlett’s influence she is 
persuaded to marry Lambourne, who, through the 
miller’s treachery, is left in ignorance of the fact 
that his newly wedded wife is the widow of the 
deceased Walsingham and mother of a young 
advocate under the assumed name of Herbert, who 
has come from foreign parts to establish his right 
to his father’s estate. Immediately after marriage 
Mrs. Lambourne learns that her husband is ignorant 
of her former marriage and relation to the young 
claimant—Howlett previously leading her to believe 
that her husband knew all—and hence her son’s 
interviews with her are all of a clandestine character. 
Howlett sets himself to work to arouse the jealousy 
of Jocelyn Lambourne, and he succeeds so admirably 
in this that the latter, driven almost to madness by 
the story of his wife's infidelity concocted by 
Howlett and developed in an anonymous letter, 
seeks out JZerbert and accuses him of the crime 
which has been attributed to him. Herbert in- 
dignantly denies the accusation, asserts that he is 
the son of the woman whom he is charged with 
loving improperly, and in proof of this goes to his 
desk to find the valuable 
and copy of the 
his innocence. 


marriage certificate 

baptismal registry to prove 
Meanwhile, however, Towlett 
and his now faithful ally, Squire Dutton, have 
abstracted the documents; and as he is thereby 
prevented from establishing his proper identity, an 
angry quarrel and duel with Lambourne ensue. 
In the encounter Herbert is apparently mortally 
wounded, and Lambourne is thrown into prison on 
a charge of causing his death. During his im- 
prisonment Horlett continues his double-faced 
work, and while outwardly sympathising with the 
almost distracted Mrs. Lambcurne and her im- 
prisoned husband, is really doing all he can to 
prevent a meeting and an explanation. While all 
this has been going on, however, William Hatley— 
nicknamed Wily Will, the “watch dog”—has 
been a careful observer and a conscientious worker 
on behalf of the Walsinghams, and through his 
instrumentality J/owlett’s plans are all thwarted. 
The lost documents are recovered, and the cloud is 
cleared away just at the moment when Jocelyn 
Limbourne is about to poison himself on the sup- 


position that Le Las murdered his wile’s son through 








the treachery of the black-hearted Howlett. The 
led-astray parties are finally reconciled; young 
Herbert is found to be alive, and Howlett receives 
the punishment justly due to a villain of his stamp. 
The character of the ‘‘ Watch Dog” falls into the 
hands of Mdme. Celeste, and throughout the por- 
traiture she displayed many of the qualities which 
have long given her a leading position on the stage. 
There was no diminution of the old fire, restless ac- 
tivity, and characteristic bearing which she has 
often displayed in such parts as Miami, and the 
thorough naturalness and intelligence which marked 
her acting on Saturday night fairly secured the 
sympathies and appreciation of the audience, who 
repeatedly cheered and called her. 








THE THEATRES. 


On Friday, the attempt made by Miss Roden to 
found a home for English opera at the Olympic 
came to an end. The endeavour was more praise- 
worthy than the means taken to ensure its success. 
Better materiel, alike as regards selection of pieces, 
artistic support, and orchestral efficiency, must be 
secured by that manager who hopes to render 
English opera once more popular. Boieldieu, in- 
terspersed with Christy-Minstrelsy, and sung by a 
force like Miss Roden’s company, will never attract 
amateurs of music; and the masses, on the other 
hand, require something stronger and brisker. So 
ends another ill-starred attempt to establish the 
lyrical drama upon a native and popular basis. 

At the East London, the old sensational piece of 
‘“*Azael” has been revived. This drama, an ac- 
knowledged version of the scriptural tale of the 
‘* Prodigal Son,” was first produced as an Easter 
piece at Drury Lane, some fifteen years ago; and; 
from its splendid scenery and appointments ob- 
tained sufficient success to preserve it from oblivion. 
Miss Marriott revived it a short time ago at Sadler’s 
Wells, with herself in the principal character, and 
now we have it again at the East London. Although 
some of the original stage effects are omitted—to 
wit, the hurricane and rising of the sands in the 
desert,—the drama is produced with becoming 
liberality and costliness. The appearance of the 
angel to the half-dying Azael as he tracks his way 
homeward across the burning sands, is unique and 
effective. Mr. J. B. Howe was the hero, and Miss 
Wright the fascinating danseuse who bewitches him. 

At the Grecian “ Blow for Blow ” has been pro- 
duced, and the ** Scamps of London” revived. 








TEMPERANCE DEMONSTRATION AT 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


A gathering of the National Temperance League took 
place on Tuesday at the Crystal Palace. The League 
hold a meeting there every year, and on the last great 
day at Sydenham there were present 42,877 persons or 
about 10,000 more than had ever before assembled 
under the same auspices. This year the Palace was 
again thickly peopled by the members of the National 
Temperance League, including upwards of 5000 
children, neatly clad, and looking ruddy and strong. 
The numbers were, however, greatly in excess of any 
previous annual meeting, and several thousand of 
very sincere teetotallers travelled some hundreds of 
miles to be present at the Crystal Palace on the 
‘grand day,” that the determination to visit Sydenham 
in unprecedentedly large numbers this year spread 
throughout every section of the temperance com- 
munity. From Newtown, Montgomeryshire, aspecial 
train brought 300, and the Darlington Temperance 
Society sent 512. The Darlington Society, among 
others, were most enthusiastic, and they guaranteed 
£300 to the North-Eastern and Midland Railway 
Company as the proceeds of the train; the fare for 
the 472 miles being only ten shillings. Parties of 
excursionists also came from Halifax, Leeds, Brad- 
ford, York, Wakefield, Rotherham, Sheffield, Gains- 
borough, Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and from 
many other distant localities. From various parts 





cease until upwards of 50,000 were congregated in 
the building and adjoining grounds. The weather 
was propitious, and the arrangements of the com- 
mittee, made with judicious care, were promptly and 
satisfactorily carried out. 

At eleven in the forenoon a conference was held in 
the lecture-room, at which Mr. Samuel Bowley pre- 
sided. The Chairman made a few appropriate 
remarks in opening the meeting; and Mr. T. A, 
Smith, lecturer on chemistry, read a paper on “ The 
Medical Use of Alcoholic Drinks,” The Rev. George 
Maunder, Wesleyan Minister, Croydon, read a paper 
on ‘‘ Recent Ecclesiastical Movements in reference 
to Intemperance,” and Mr. W. Hind Smith, secretary 
to the Leeds Young Men’s Christian Association, 
read a paper on ‘‘The Importance of Temperance 
Reformers Securing the Co-operation of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations ;’’ and The Rev. G. M. 
Murphy read a paper on “ Public Amusements and 
the Drinking Customs,” in which he exposed the 
evils arising from drinking on popular holidays and 
in places of amusement. 

After the Conference there was a cricket match 
between the Kelvedon and Upper Edmonton Tem- 
perance Clubs, and at noon an instrumental concert 
by the Crystal Palace band under the direction of Mr. 
Manns, was given on the Handel orchestra. At an 
hour later a great meeting was held in the Concert- 
room; Mr. W. D. Lucas-Shadwell, J.P., D.L. 
presiding. Speeches were made by the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Sandford, the Rev. W. A. Milburn, M.A., Rey. 
Alex. Wallace, D.D., of Glasgow, Judge Payne, &c., 
all of whom advocated the cause of temperance. 
The object of the society, it was stated, was to 
persuade the community that abstinence from strong 
drinks as a common beverage was the most efficient 
means of reclaiming drunkards and of preserving the 
sober from habits of intemperance. The most effective 
display of the day succeeded this meeting, when about 
5000 juvenile members of the various metropolitan 
Bands of Hope formed in the ground, and with bands 
playing, and banners waving, marched in procession 
to the Handel orchestra. From twenty to thirty 
thousand spectators lined the terraces and banks to 
witness the spectacle, which was equally novel and 
imposing. Most of the youug girls, who walked in 
the procession, were dressed in white muslin, and as 
they walked in order across and around the beau- 
tiful park, their appearance was exceedingly 
pretty, and the spectators loudly cheered them. 
The children, when they were seated in the 
great orchestra, sang several temperance songs in 
proper time and tune, unaccompanied by any 
instrument. Those who instruct the children 
state that they educate them for a double 
purpose. They teach them music in order that they 
may sing temperance songs, and are thus impressed 
with the principles their tutors seek to promulgate. 
A grand display of the great fountains followed the 
concert, and the grounds were thronged, the chief 
attraction being a balloon ascent by Mr. Orton, and 
the launch of a parachute from the balloon. The 
program, which was commenced with punctuality, 
did not allow of any break in the round of amuse- 
ments, and at half-past five the various tempe- 
rance associations, wearing their several insignia 
and distinctive badges, walked in procession, accom- 
panied by instrumental bands. Open air meetings 
were held on the grounds near the cedars and 
contiguous to the rosery, and addresses de- 
livered by Messrs. Jabez Innards, Richard Horne, 
J. H. Hollowell, T. J. White, W. Saunders, Rev. T. 
Phillips, Rev. G. M‘Cree, Smithard, and others ; the 
chairs having been taken by Captain Phipps, R.N., 
and Mr. W. R. Selway. The féte was brought toa 
close by a musical entertainment in the concert- 
room, by gaslight, and several bands performed in 
the grounds. Soon after dark thousands left the 
Palace, and again occupied the vans to return home. 
Road and rail were alike crowded ; there was a rush 
to get away, and those who dreaded a crush un- 
consciously did their best to bring it about. Both 
stations were full, and in getting into the railway 


of the metropolis vans, gaily decorated with flags | carriages garments were literally torn to pieces. 


and banners, conveyed temperance devotees to the 
‘People’s Palace,” and soon after noon more than 


30,000 persons had entered, and the arrivals did not 


} 





The railway traffic was greatly disarranged; one 
train from Victoria to Croydon was forty minutes 
late—very fair for a distance of ten miles. 
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THE NORWICH FESTIVAL. 





The fifteenth of the triennial music festivals insti- 
tuted at Norwich opened on Monday. Railways, and 
the consequent growth of a cosmopolitan taste and 
the means of gratifying it, have deprived these 
country festivals of the exclusive character they 
enjoyed thirty or forty years ago. Then they served 
as important stimuli of art in districts untouched by 
metropolitan celebrities save on such grand occasions. 
The heart of art beat in London; its extremities 
required to be warmed by huge local appliances. 
But to-day “the circulation” is thoroughly estab- 
lished ; and the triennial festival at Norwich, Wor- 
cester, Birmingham or Hereford, becomes a 
congregation of musical performances perhaps of less 
value wsthetically than any odd matinée at the 
Crystal Palace, or any great appearance (such as 
that of Nilsson) at the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, 
or St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. For its musical 
education Norfolk runs up to town ; Worcestershire 
arrives per the Great Western; and the mainpoint 
in which the provincial festivals differ from any 
country-town gathering—such as an Agricultural 
Show or a Steeple Chase—is in the presence of 
London artists, who, even in ordinary times, apart 
from triennial festivals, are wont to scour through 
the country as soon as August sets in and Parliament 
rises, 

Aisthetically considered then, the festivals have 
lost their prominent importance. As vehicles of 
charity they remain admirable, and in this light, as 
well as for their general respectability, deserve all 
support. The Norwich commemmoration had been 
in careful preparation beforethe public were admitted 
on Monday. Local rehearsals had gone on for some 
time past, under the superintendence of Mr. A. J. 
Oury, with Mr. R. F. Wilkins as leader, and Mr. 
J. F. Hill as chorus-master. A preliminary rehearsal 
was held in London, at St. James’s Hall, on Thurs- 
day morning, when a full orchestra was assembled, 
and the principal solo singers were present, and 
some of the pieces in the following week’s programs 
were reheared under the direction of Mr. Benedict, 
who arrived in Norwich on Friday, and superintended 
that evening a rehearsal of local performers at St. 
Andrew’s Hall; and another one took place the next 
night, also conducted by Mr. Benedict. On Monday 
morning, and again on Tuesday morning a full 
rehearsal was held in the same building; to these 
the public were admitted by tickets at half-a-guinea 
each. Equal to the care taken to secure efficiency 
of performance was the patronage bestowed. The 
countenance was procured of the Queen, their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, and 
the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge. The Earl of 
Leicester, lord-lieutenant of the county, is the 
president; the list of vice-presidents giving the 
names of fifty-onenoblemen and gentlemen, including 
the High Sheriff of Norfolk, the Very Reverend the 
Dean of Norwich, the Mayors of Norwich, Yarmouth, 
and Lynn, the Sheriff of Norwich, &c.—some of 
these being also included in the list of fifty members 
of,the general and sub-committees of management— 
the chairman and vice-chairman of the former being 
the Right Hon. the Lord Suffield, and Lieut-Colonel 
Custance—of the latter body, Dr. Copeman, and Mr. 
F. Hay Gurney. The business arrangements have 
been carried out with the co-operation of the 
treasurer, Mr. F. J. Blake; the Hon. Secretaries, 
Messrs. R. Gilman and P. E. Hansell, with 
their assistant, Mr. G. Brittain. As for the 
artistic staff, this numbered among the principals 
Mdlles. Tietjens and Ilma de Murska; Mesdames 
Talbot Cherer, Patey, and Trebelli-Bettini ; Messrs. 
Vernon Rigby, A. Byron, W. H. Cummings, Santley, 
Signori Bettini and Foli. The orchestral and choral 


force was sufficiently strong for the realization of 


the effects of combination in the several important 
works included in the program. The band con- 


72 sopranos, 35 contraltos, 28 altos, 67 tenors, and 


77 basses. The nucleus of this body of vocalists 
was contributed by the excellent Norwich Choral 
Society, with some few additions from the Cathedral 
choir, and from other provincial sources, but few 
choristers being required from London. Over 
these constituents Mr. Benedict, as conductor, has 
presided, 

The provision for these forces included no novelties 
of any high range. A sacred cantata by Mr. Horace 
Hill, and a selection from an unpublished oratorio, 
by Mr. H. H. Pierson, entitled ‘“‘ Hezekiah,” sup- 
plied the only contributions of the day; the bulk of 
the proceedings being made up of approved master- 
pieces—the ‘‘Lobgesang,” ‘ Acis and Galatea,” 
Spohr’s “ Fall of Babylon,” the “ Messiah,” and the 
** Dettingen Te Deum.” Rossini’s Jast Mass also held 
a place in this festival, as it will also hold a place in 
the Worcester Festival next week, 

The Festival opened on Monday Evening with a 
concert, the program of which ran as follows :— 


Parr I. 


The National Anthem. Solos by the principal singers. 
Hym™ oF Praise (LOBGESANG). 
Sinfonia—Maestoso con moto, Allegretto un poco agitato. 
Adagio religioso. 

Chorus—* All men, all things.” 


Solo and Semi-Chorus—* Praise thou the Lord.” Méadlle. 
Tietjens. 

Recit. and Air—“ Sing ye praise: He counteth all your sor- 
rows.” Mr. W. H. Cummings. 


Chorus—“ All ye that cried unto the Lord.” 
Duet and Chorus—* I waited for the Lord.” 
and Mdme. Talbot Cherer. 

Chorus—“ O blessed are they that hope.” 
Air—“ The sorrows of death.”’” Mr. W. H. Cummings. 
Recit.—“ We called through the darkness.” Mdlle. Tietjens 
and Mr. Cummings. 

Solo and Chorus—* The night is departing.” Malle. Tietjens. 
Choruses—* Let all men praise the Lord,” and “Glory and 
praise to God.” 

Duet—* iy ag shall bealway Thymercy.” Malle. Tictjens 
and Mr. W. H. Cummings. 

Chorus—“ Ye nations offer to the Lord.” 


Part IT. 
AcIs AND GALATRA. 


Malle. Tietjens 


Overture. 

Chorus—* O the pleasures of the plains.” 

Recit.— Ye verdant plains.” Mdme. Talbot Cherer. 

Air—“ Hush, ye pretty warbling choir.” Mdme. Talbot 
Cherer. 

Air—“ Where shall I seek the charming.” Mr. V. Rigby. 
Recit.--“ Stay, shepherd, stay.” Mr. Cummings. 

Air—“ Shepherd, what art thou pursuing?” Mr. Cummings. 
Recit. and Air—“‘Lo! here, my love: Love in her eyes sits 
playing.” Mr. Vernon Rigby. 

Recit. and Air—" O01! didst thou know: As when the dove.” 
Mdme. Talbot Cherer. 

Duet—* Happy we.” Mdme. Talbot Cherer and Mr. Vernon 


Rigby. 
Chennes—" Happy we: Wretched lovers.” 
Recit. (accompanied)—* I rage, I melt, I burn.” Mr. Santley. 
Air—“ O ruddier than the cherry.” Mr. Santley. 
Air—“ Would you gain the tender.” Mr. Cummings. 
a His hideous love provokes my rage.” Mr. Vernon 
Rigby. 
Air Love sounds the alarm.” Mr. V. Rigby. 
Recit.—"* Cease, O cease, thou gentle youth.” Mdme. Cherer. 
Trio—* The flocks shall leave the mountains.” Mdme. 
Cherer, Mr. Rigby, and Mr. Santley. 
Recit. (accompanied)—" Help, Galatea.” Mr. Vernon Rigby. 
Chorus—* Mourn, all ye Muses.” 
Air and Chorus—* Must I my Acis still bemoan.” Mdme. 
Talbot Cherer. 
Recit. and Air—‘“’Tis done: Heart, the seat of soft delight.” 
Mdme. Talbot Cherer. 
Chorus—“ Galatea, dry thy tears.” 


The performance of the “* Hymn of Praise” was 
satisfactory, Mr. Cummings particularly distin- 
guishing himself, and exhibiting great depth of 
feeling. It is needless to praise Mdlle. Tiet- 
jens. In the Serenata Mr. Vernon Rigby achieved 
a good effect in ‘‘ Where shall I seek the charm- 
ing fair,” and ‘‘Love in her eyes sits playing ;” 
and the great air of Polyphemus was, as a matter of 
course, capitally declaimed by Mr. Santley. Mdme. 
Talbot Cherer has made a stride in her profession 
to have held the réle of Galatea; and again, the 
second part inthe ‘‘ Lobgesang ;” or perhaps the Fes- 
tival has accommodated itself to her. Mr. W. H. 
Cummings was the Damon, and acquitted himself 
well, asindeed he always does ; and the Serenata was 
given with the additional accompaniments. This 
concert of Monday night differed in no particular 
from an ordinary soirée, even in the matter of 
price. But if the tickets were low, the receipts 
reached a respectable amount—£442. 

The second concert of the festival took place on 
Tuesday evening, when the following program con- 


Quartette, “Tl cor o la mia £6" (* Fidolio.”), Ma'ly. T’e jens, 
Mame. Taibot Cherer, Mr. Cummings, and Signor Foli— 
Beethoven. 

Aria, “ Nacqui all’ affano” “ Non Pit Mesta” (“ Cenerentola,”) 
Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini—Beethoven. 

Romanza, “ Deserto in terra” (“Don Sebastian,”) Signor 
Bettini—Donizetti. 

Grand Scena and Aria (‘ Medea,”) Mdlle. Tietjens—Ran- 
degger. 

— - The Wreck of the Hesperus,” Mr. Santley—J. L. 
atton, 


Melodie for four Violoncellos and Contrabasso (“ Souvenir de 
Gata,”) Messrs. Paque, Chipp, Guest, Patti, and Howell 
—Paque. 
Aria, “The Shadow Song” (‘Dinorah,”) Mdlle. Ima de 
Murska—Meyerbeer. 
Quartette, “ Over the dark blue waters” (“ Oberon,”) Mdlle. 
Tietjens, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, Signor Bettini, and Mr. 
Santley—C, M. V. Weber. 

Parr IT. 


Overture (“ Fernand Cortez,”)—Spontint. 

Air, “Rage thou angry storm” (“The Gipsy's Warning,”) 
ee ee 
uet, “Now, let everv sorrow vanish” (“Der Berggeist,” 
Malle. Tietjens and Mr. Santley—Spohr, acini 

Airs Hongrois—Madlle. Ilma de Murska. 


Duo, * Dis-moi ce mot” Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini and Signor 
Bettini—Nicolai. 


Air, “Yes, let me like a soldier fall” (“ Maritana,”) Mr. 
Vernon Rigby—Wallace, 


Song, ‘ Water parted from the sea” (“ Artaxerxes,”) Mdme, 
Talbot Cherer—Arne. 


National Chorus, “Ye Mariners of England”—H, 
Pierson, 
Song, “ The last rose of summer,” Mdlle. Tiletjens. 
a the sword, Scotland,” Mr, W. H. Cummings— 
cotch. 


Romance, “Corinne a vingt ans,” Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini— 
Durand. 


Grand March (‘‘ Tannhauser ”)—Richard Wagner. 

The performance of Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Reformation 

Symphony” deserves the highest praise. In the 
short prayer from ‘‘ Oberon,” Mr. Cummings showed 
his excellent taste and pure vocalization. The other 
pieces are mostly well known to all concert-goers, 
being standard pieces with their respective artists. 
A very interesting number was the Melodie by M. 
Paqne for four violoncellos and contrabasso, sus- 
tained by the composer with Messrs. Chipp, Guest, 
Pettit, and Howell, and of course capitally rendered ; 
and we may notice among the English elements 
which lent additional interest in the eyes of 
the audience, the singing by Mr. Santley, in 
his usual excellent style, of the ‘“‘ Wreck of the 
Hesperus.” The attendance was fashionable and 
fairly numerous: the receipts reaching £554. 
On Wednesday morning Mr. Hugo Pierson's 
oratorio, “ Hezekiah,” was given. The story selected 
for musical illustration is given with consider. 
able succinctness in the second book of Kings, the 
second book of Chronicles, and the book of Isaiah, 
in which last a couple of chapters relating to 
Hezekiah’s life are identical with the text of Kings. 
King Hezekiah is famous among monarchs of 
Judah for the two interpositions made by Pro- 
vidence at his special request, He was not a 
very heroic warrior; he was accustomed to cry out 
when in difficulties, and he wept when his time came 
to die. The soldiers of Judah and Israel were made 
of sterner stuff than this; yet Hezekiah was deemed 
worthy of particular advantages—perhaps his very 
womanishness was the best foil to the haughty 
Sennacherib, and rendered the defeat of the Assyrian 
all the more poignant in coming from so meek a foe. 
Mr. Pierson has divided the subject into three 
parts:—the accession of the King and his purifi- 
cation of the land from idolatry; his illness and 
restoration to health; and the coming down of the 
Assyrian “like a wolf on the fold,” and the scattering 
of his cohorts. The selection given on Wednesday 
was limited to the following numbers :— 


Overture. . 

Recitative, Mdlle. Tietjens—‘‘ King Hezokiah.” 

Recitative arioso and air, Mr. Santley—‘‘ Hear me; One thing 
have I desired.” 

Chorus of Priests and Levites—‘‘ Who shall ascend.” 

Recitative arioso, Mdile, Tietjens—‘‘So the service of the 
House of the Lord.” 

Chorus—*‘ This is the day which the Lord hath.” 

Air and chorus, Mdlle. ‘Tietjens—“ Pray for the peace of Jerusa- 
lem.” 

Air, Mr. W. I. Cammings—“ The Angel of the Lord.” 

Prayer, Mr. Santley—‘‘ O Lord God.” 

appreach of Sennacherib’s army. 

Air, Mdile. Tietjens—‘* The virgin the daughter of Zion.” 

Solo aud chorus, Mr. Santley—*' God is in midst of her. 


For the destruction of the Assyrian army the com- 
poser has had to draw from secular resources, as 
the Scriptural account is too brief. As far as the 


Hugo 


Introduction peers 





sisted of nearly eighty performers, most of them 
being members of the opera establishments; and 
Messrs. Henry and Richard Blagrove, Lazarus, 
Harper, Watson, Hutchins and Anderson having the 
leading posts assigned them. 

The chorus was in good proportion to the instru- 
mental force; consisting of 279 voices, divided into 


stituted the entertainment :— 










Sine 4, music could be judged Mr. Pierson’s inspiration 

Reformation Symphony—Mendelssohn. reaches respectable mediocrity ; but a final judgment 
Prayer, “ Ruler of this awful hour” (*Oberon,”) Mr. W. H. |eannot fairly be recorded in respect of a work of 
Gan tania dite caaes* (“ Rinaldo,” Mdme. Patey ! which only a small portion wae given. Certainly 
—Handel. i there is nothing in the Selection to warrant the high 
position claimed for this gentleman by his friends: 














Aria,“ Salve dimora ” (“ Faust,”) Mr. Vernon Rigby—Gounod., | 
Violin Obbligato—Mr. H. Blagrove. 
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| 
indeed we should hardly think that “ Hezekiah” can | 
Mr. Pierson | 
doubtless possesses great technical knowledge, and | 


the hearer is not offended by the erudities which | 


equal the previous ‘ Jerusalem.” 





green garden-seats), are to be heard the inevitable 
brass band, of Teutonic origin and imperfect 
musical perception, the equally inevitable harp 
and violin (English, and not qualified to throw 


have found place in some molern attempts at ora-| stones at their German rivals), nigger minstrels in 


torio; but the master-mind is wanting which should 
produce an enduring work of this kind. Spohr’s 
* Fall of Babylon,” which had been done at a previous 
Norwich festival—that of 1842—was interpreted 
by Messrs. Cummings, Santley, Foli, Minns and 
Byron, Mesdames Tietjens, Trebelli, Patey, and| 
Talbot Cherer. 
able; the choruses being very well sustained. At 


The execution was most credit- | 


this performance however a sad diminution was | 
perceptible in the attendance ; and the expectations | 
of well-wishers of the fund began to droop. | 

The evening concert of the same day was better | 
off as regards the bulk of the company; but| 
here again the patrons were conspicuous by their 
absence. Nevertheless the components of a mixed 
program could hardly have been better carried out. 
We may specially notice the Serenade by Mozart 
for two principal violins, viola, and contrabasso, 
with accompaniments of stringed instruments and 
drums. It was very fairly played, and it will 
doubtless be heard in London at an early opportunity. 
The ‘ Der Freischutz” overture, which opened the 
second part, went well. The other pieces do not 
demand notice in detail. 

On Thursday morning a Sacred Cantata by Mr. 
Horace Hill, composed expressly for this festival, 
was performed, It is not an ambitious work, but 
contains some good writing, the vocal parts being 
carefully designed, and well worked out, frequently 
reminding one of the most effective anthems of 
Boyce and Greene, Rossini’s ‘ Messe Solennelle” 
and the ‘' Dettingen Te Deum” do not call for 
special remark, except as to the general ex- 
cellence of their performance. The patrons mustered 
in goodly numbers, and among those present were 
Lady Milman, Sir 8. Bignold, Mrs. Lacon, the 
Earl of Albemarle, Col. Fitzroy, Capt. Garnett, the 
Ven. Archdeacon Blacklock, Sir T. B. Western, the 
Hon. Mrs. Rous, the Rev. C. Lucas, Lady Rowley, 
Lady Lacon, the Rev. E. B. Sparke, Mr, J. J. 
Colman, Mr. Gerald Day, Sir T. P. Beauchamp, Mr. 
E. Fellowes, M.P., Lady Ellice, Lady Bayning, Lord 
Stafford, Sir H. Robinson, Sir R. Buxton, Mrs. 
Arkwright, Col. Custance, Mr. Wyrley Birch, 
General Eyre, Lady Hartismere, Lady Durrant, Mr. 
D. Dalrymple, M.P., and Mrs. Dalrymple, the Mar- 
chioness Townshend, Lady Ffolkes, Sir. W. Kemp, 
the Rev, Evans Lombe. 





BRIGHTON. 

The Brighton season is not at its height until 
October, but the town is already filling, and the 
look of holiday gaiety may be observed in many 
places. Up and down the sea front (nearly three 
miles in length from Kemp-Town to Hove) gallop 
the fair horse-riders and their cavaliers, the long, 
dishevelled tresses of the former, wet and briny from 
the morning bath, and flowing loosely in the sunlit 
air. Superb carriages are there, too, with indolent 
beauty reclining on the cushions, a pet dog on her 
lap, and a pile of new novels from Treacher’s on 
the seat beside her. Dashing stage coaches, 
driven by aristocratic members of the Four-in- 
hand Club, come careering by, with jingle of 
harness and blast of horn and are especially 
numerous during the race week. The more 
modest hired flies are not wanting to swell the 
stream of traffic, which is the traffic not of business 
but of idleness and pleasure-seeking. On the side 
walks all along the Cliff flows a stream of gaily- 
dressed walkers; some keeping by the rails which 
overlook the sea thundering or murmuring below; 
others, attracted towards the centre of the town 
by the handsome ehops on the opposite side, which 
there display the brightest and daintiest of goods. 
Not at all deficient in street amusements is 
Brighton. Here, along the grand promenade, in 
the long squares opening inward from it (squares 
seldom boasting of a tree, and whose chief adorn- 
ments are arid grass, bushes of tamerisk, and very 





all the glory of Whitechapel buffoonery, senti- 
mental ballad-singers, and conjurors with cup and 
balls. Occasionally a really good band, whether 
foreign or English, takes up its stand on the green 
slopes towards the western end of the town, and 
sets young hearts dancing with the sparkling notes 
of some popular waltz or polka. The shrill 
summons of Punch is also heard, and the little 
peripatetic theatre attracts a laughing crowd to 
the performance of that ever-fresh drama of 
domestic life which begins with the dissensions 
of Mrs. Judy and her husband, and ends with the 
interposition of his Satanic Majesty. Many of 
these performers probably come down from London 
on the tramp; but the back slums of Brighton are 
doubtless not incapable of furnishing a few native 
artists. The great out-door gratuitous attraction 
is the Cireus, which sends its company parading 
through the streets in full costume, as an adver- 
tisement. The appearance of this cavalcade is a 
signal for the wildest excitement among the youth 
of the town; and truly such a sight is not seen 
every day. Knights in armour, squires in silken 
bravery, Spanish cavaliers, Circassian chiefs, and 
Tartar warriors, all mounted on curvetting steeds; 
ladies in gorgeous habiliments, ambling on 
beautiful palfreys, and driving other horses with 
long reins ; little damsels on ponies ; clowns riding 
uncouthly, after their clownish nature ; grooms in 
scarlet ; an advertising van, driven by a man got 
up to represent a baboon; and huge moveable plat- 
forms, crowded with glittering figures like the 
transformation scene in a pantomime—all these 
visions of splendour come trooping past, while 
flymen prudently turn their horses up by-streets, 
and the little boys shout as gladly and as loudly as 
the happy shepherd boy in Wordsworth. Among 
theregular amusements of Brighton are the theatre, 
where Mr.Sothern has recently been playing Lord 
Dundreary; the Dome, a new music-hall in West 
Street, at which ‘ the great Vance” has been 
singing in all sorts of characters, and where oc- 
casionally very excellent concerts are given; and 
concerts, lectures, and other entertainments at 
the Pavilion,the gardens of which are occasionally 
used for a flower-show. These gardens, by the 
way, form a pleasant miniature park in the midst 
of Brighton. The trees are as umbrageous as 
trees so near the sea can be expected to show 
themselves ; and the domes and spires of George’s 
quaint Oriental fancy rise from out the foliage 
like a bit of Cathay or Xanadu. 








NOTES BY THE WAY. 





BADEN-BADEN. 


The musical and theatricals easons here have 
been, are, and will be very good. Alboni, Patti, Nil- 
sson, Regnier, Bressant, Madeline, Brohan, are good 
names. Unluckily, the theatres cannot hold half 
the audience who daily dun the box-office. The 
races promise to be very good. They ought to be 
so, for £3,320 are given as added public money. 


and several races, besides the whole of those on the 
steeplechase day, remain open. I have just 
returned from the scene of action. The ground is 
in very good order, and many horses have already 
arrived. Tight-legged boys, using bad British 
language, abound at Iffezheim. Vans come 
steaming into the station ‘‘ bearing Casar and his 
fortunes,” at about 5 to 4 against; and Alexander 
the Great, that glorious “‘ bead huntsman,” cannot 
go out shooting with his favourite ‘‘ guns,” because 
the whole weight of the police and civil organisation 
of the meeting rests on his shoulders—to be sure 
they could hardly rest on larger ones. Iffezheim 


the July meeting, and the betting is 5 to 4 against 











anything for any race. 


BLANKENBERGE, 

Life is quiet at Blankenberge, it is simple and 
cheap too. The hotels profess to supply a late 
table d'hote, but nobody except strangers on g 
flying visit avails himself of the offer. People take 
a table d'héte dinner at one and a table d'hite sup- 
per at seven, where the little men and women who 
are all day long pursuing their studies in fortifi. 
cation on the sands take their place and part, 
and the common Medoc of the house, or Bavarian 
beer, is tle orthodox liquid, and a demand for 
anything else further than asyphon of seltzer-water 
would attract a hundred eyes to the bold and 
imprudent consumer. The Kursaal is hardly go 
much the centre, although it is a centre of life, ag 
in Ostend. There is not much music but a fair 
amount of dancing, and the children’s balls are 
quite a feature. They have their balls at Ostend, 
but in the afternoon; and the French or German 
boy and girl look down on afternoon dances as the 
English boy and girl do upon afternoon visits to 
the pantomimes. The glory of the one thing as in 
the other is the gas and the sitting up late. In 
Blankenberge the children’s balls do not begin 
until the little things have got through theirsupper, 
and it is a pleasant sight to see little masters and 
misses of six and so on ranged along the room 
with mamma’s sisters sitting behind them. I do 
not think there is a prettier spectacle than a 
children’s ball, and I never assist at one without 
a strong impulse, in spite of old age and stiff 
limbs, to demand the hand for the next dance of 
some sprightly little coquette of seven. But 
children of a larger growth cannot sit still when 
the moving-inspiring strains begin. The half- 
dozen young gentlemen or so, of ten to twelve, 
“got up” in the nattiest of little coats, ties of 
many colours, and gloves the same, who confer 
with the conductor, and discuss among themselves 
the program of the evening, as a matter of 
course, aspire to partners much older than them- 
selves, and so young ladies of fifteen and sixteen 
are soon whirling round with the inevitable conse. 
quence of involving gentlemen of from 20 to 30 in 
the same giddy round. 








FRANCE, 
Paris, Aug. 31. 

A double stroke of good luck has fallen upon the 
Theatre Déjazet belonging to the celebrated actress 
of that name. M. Victorien Sardou, the author of 
“ Patrie” and ‘* Nos Bons Villageois,” has consented 
to write a comedy for it, and Baron Haussmann has 
determined to demolish it next summer to run a new 
street over its site. The effect of the first of these 
measures will be to give Mdlle. Déjazet a full house 
during all the winter season, and that of the second 
to put ten thousand pounds in her purse as indemnity. 
Truly Providence is never kind by halves; for, had 
neither M. Sardou nor M. Haussmann turned their 
thoughts toward the Theatre Déjazet it must inevi- 
tably have come to grief before long. The public 
had quite forgotten the way to it. Mdlle. Déjazet it 
should be remarked is seventy-three years old. She 





More than two hundred entries are already made, 


first appeared on the stage during the first Empire, 
and still acts now in the parts of soubrettes, that is 
| young servant maids! In the matter of years as in 
| other things, leve fit quod bene fertur onus. 





Brier put Empuatic.—A new paper in Boise 
City, Idaho, introduces itself to the public in the 
following terms :—‘ Salutatory. We have started 
a paper. Name: Capital Chronicle. Principles: 
Democratic to the hilt. Object: To make a living. 
Office: On Main Street, about three hundred yards 
below the Overland Hotel, opposite an old oyster 
can in the road. And we'll run it or bust.” 





Hottoway'’s Pitis.—Enfeebled existence.—This medicine 
embraces every attribute required in a general and domestic 
remedy: it overturns the foundation of disease laid by indi- 





gestible food and impure air. In obstructions or congestions of 
the liver, lungs, bowels, or any other organs, these Pills are 
especially serviceable, and eminently successful. They should 
be kept in every family, as they are a medicine without a fault 
for young persons, or those of feeble consti'utions. They never 


: : 7 cause nm, or irritate the most itive nerves or tender 

is about as lively as Newmarket the week before | fone” Holloway's Pills = the Son mown purifiers of the 
blood, and the best promoters of absorption and secretion, which 

—_< poisonous and obnoxious particles from both solids 
and fluids, 
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Curiosities of Olden Times. By S. Bartya-Govup, 
M.A., Author of ‘Curious Myths of the Middle 
Ages,” ‘* The Silver Stone,” &c. London: Hayes, 
New York: Pott & Amery. 1869, 

The fifteen papers forming this work contain 
matters calculated to interest and amuse every one, 
at the same time that the “ olden time curiosities ” 
have all the charm of novelty. Their collection is 
explained in half-a-dozen lines of Preface, which we 
quote :— 


‘An antiquary lights on many a curiosity whilst 
overhauling the dusty tomes of ancient writers. 
This little book is a small museum in which I have 
preserved some of the quaintest relics which have 
attracted my notice during my labours, 


The subjects are as follows :—Curiosities of Cypher, 
Strange Wills, Queer Culprits, Ghosts in Court, 
Strange Pains and Penalties, What are Women 
made of? ‘Flagellum Salutis,” ‘* Hermippus Re- 
divivus,” The Baroness de Beausoleil, Monsieur 
Oufle, The Jack-ass of Vanvres, A Mysterious Veil, 
King Robert of Sicily, Sortes Sacre, and Chiapa 
Chocolate. 

In the paper, ‘“‘What are the women made of?” 
the origin of the dear creatures is treated in extenso ; 
and as a specimen of the author’s style, we may 
quote an Indian version of the introduction of man’s 
helpmate :— 


“There was a time throughout the great world, 
say the Kickapoos, when neither on Jand nor in the 
water was there a woman to be found. Vain things 
there were plenty—there was the turkey, and the 
blue-jay, the wood-duck, and the wakon bird; and 
noisy, chattering-creatures there were plenty—there 
was the jackdaw, the magpie, and the rook; and 
gad-abouts there were plenty—there was the squirrel, 
and the starling, and the mouse; but of women, 
vain, noisy, chattering, gad-about women, there 
was none. It was quite a still world to what it is 
now, and it was a peaceable world, too. Men were 
in plenty, made of clay, and sun-dried, and they 
were then so happy, oh! so happy. Wars were 
none then, quarrels were none. The Kickapoos ate 
their deer’s flesh with the Potowatomies, hunted 
the otter with the Osages, and the beaver with the 
Hurons. Then the great fathers of Kickapoos 
scratched the backs of the savage Iroquois, and the 
truculent Iroquois returned the compliment. Tribes 
which now seek one another’s scalps, then sat 
smiling benevolently in one another's faces, smoking 
the never-laid-aside calumet of peace. 

“These first men were not quite like the men 
now, for they had tails. Very handsome tails they 
were, covered with long silky hair; very convenient 
were these appendages in a country where flies were 
numerous and troublesome, tails being more sudden 
in their movements than hands, and more con- 
veniently situated for whisking off flies which alight 
on the back. It was a pleasant sight to see the 
ancestral men leisurely smoking and waving their 
flexible tails at the doors of their wigwams in the 
golden autumn evenings, and within were no squalling 
children, no wrangling wives. The men doted on 
their tails, and they painted and adorned them ; 
they plaited the hair into beautiful tresses, and 
wove bright beads and shells and wampum with the 
hair. They attached bows and streamers of coloured 
ribbons to the extremities of their tails, and when 
men ran and pursued the elk or the moose, there 
was a flutter of colour behind them, and a tinkle of 
precious ornaments. i. 9 

‘* But the red men got proud; they-were so happy, 
all went so well with them that they forgot the 
Great Spirit. They no more offered the fattest and 
choicest of their game upon the memahoppa, or 
altar-stone, nor danced in his praise who dispersed 
the rains to cleanse the earth, and his lightnings 
to cool and purify the air. Wherefore he sent his 
chief Manitou to humble men by robbing them of 
what they most valued, and bestowing upon them a 
scourge and affliction adequate to their offence. The 
spirit obeyed his Master, and, coming on earth, 
reached the ground in the land of the Kickapoos. 
He looked about him, and soon ascertained that the 
red men valued their tails above every other posses- 
sion, Summoning together all the Indians, he ac- 
quainted them with the will of the Wahconda, and 
demanded the instant sacrifice of the cherished 
member. It is impossible to describe the sorrow 
and compunction which filled their bosoms when 
they found that the forfeit for their oblivion of the 
Great Spirit was to be that beautiful and beloved 
appendage. Tail after tail was laid upon the block 
and was amputated. 

“The mission of the spirit was, in part, performed. 
He now took the severed tails and converted them 





into vain, noisy, chattering, and frisky women 
Upon these objects the Kickapoos now lavishe: 
their admiration ; they loaded them as before wit] 
beads, and wampum, and paint, and decorated then 
with tinkling ornaments and coloured ribbons. Ye: 
the women had lost one essential quality which as 
tails they had possessed. The caudal appendag: 
had brushed off man the worrying insects whicl 
sought to sting or suck his blood, whereas the new 
article was itself provided with a sharp sting, calle 
by us a tongue; and far from brushing annoyance: 
off man, it became an instrument for accumulating 
them upon his back and shoulders. Pleasant an 
soothing to the primeval Kickapoo was the waggin: 
to and fro of the member stroking and fanning his 
back, but the new one became a scourge to lacerate. 

‘* However, woman retains indications of her 
origin. She is still beloved as of yore; she is still 
beautiful, with flowing hair; still adapted to 
trinketry, Still she is frisky, vivacious, and slappy; 
and still, as of old, does she ever follow man. 
dangling after him, hanging on his heels, and 
never, of her own accord, separating from him. 

‘The Kickapoos, divested of their tails, the 
legend goes on to relate, were tormented by the 
mosquitos, till the Great Spirit, in compassion for 
their woes, mercifully withdrew the greater part 
of their insect tormentors. Overjoyed at their 
deliverance, tne red men supplicated the Wahconda 
also to remove the other nuisances, the women; 
but he replied that the women were a necessary evil 
and must remain.” 


Possibly the ‘ Sortes Sacrm” is the best paper in 
the book. It is not only curious and amusing, but 
contains matter for deep thought, and suggests 
motives for many of the eccentric actions with which 
the lives of some religious men abound, even in 
this day. We trust that Mr. Baring-Gould may be 
induced to add to his Museum from time to time, 
believing that there will always be a large and grow- 
ing demand for light and healthy literature like that 
in the book before us. 





Ourselves. A series of Essays on Women. By E. 
Lynn Linton. London: G. Routledge and Sons. 
This collection of essays on the mental and social 

aspect of the Subject-Sex, as Mr. Mill will fain have 

it, is remarkable in its way. It illustrates the oft- 
repeated piece of small satire—small and stale, but 
very true—that women are ever bitterer than men 
against the failings of their sisterhood. We knew it 
of old, long before that libel on modern girls in the 
Saturday Review, was penned by a woman’s hand ; 
and here is Mrs. Lynn Linton exemplifying the same 
law. Mrs. Lynn Linton hunts down the faults of her 
sex with a fervour and a volubility thoroughly femi- 
nine. They are tyrannous, they are proud, they 
are bigoted, they are mean and flippant, they are 
(when bad) worse than the worst men: in fact 
there are few hard things possible to say about 
them which the authoress does not say in a bold 
and brilliant manner. Mrs. Lynn Linton gets 
into a terrible state of indignation concerning 
the woman who declines to go the whole length 
with Dean Stanley while her husband _ per 
chance is Broad Church. ‘There is scarcely 
a woman,” says our authoress violently, ‘‘who does 
not think herself a minor St. Peter with the keys of 
heaven and hell at her girdle; and the more con- 
scientious she is, the narrower the door she unlocks, 
and the smaller the number of the elect allowed to 
enter. Liberality is latitudinarianism with us; for 
whatever our characteristic sins, they are certainly 
not those of Laodicea; and, in spite of our natural 
softness, I believe we would all rather belong to 
a persecuting church than to an indifferent one— 
those of us, at least who have convictions. Very few 
of us are really broad while earnest; able to think 
that meadow-walks are lovely if we hold to the 
special beauty of the shubbery paths, and that 
the moral convictions of our opponents are as 
sacred as our own. The ‘unbelieving husband 
of a believing wife” has a hard time of it in 
general; and I have seen the poor fellow suffer things 
for conscience’ sake—perhaps I ought to say for no 
conscience’ sake—which have made me very sorrow- 
ful on his account. No one gets more snubbed than 
the miserable man whose moral tether is longer and 
wider than his wife's, and who thinks those things 
lawful which to her are accursed. But spiritual 
pride, and uncharitable surmises, and moral self- 





satisfaction, do not seem to our fair Procrustes evils 
‘o be avoided ; and dissension from an opinion is no 
sin—only the opinion which she does not share is a 
sin. Wherefore she leads her husband a life which 
would make a halter at times a pleasant relief, and 
by way of guiding him to heaven industriously creates 
for him a hell.” We presume Mrs. Lynn Linton is of 
that persuasion which Miss Emily Faithful has been 
so anxious to repudiate. Anyhow, we think she 
‘Xaggerates the matrimonial situation between the 
easy-going husband and the devout wife. The 
struggle for spiritual existence which she conjures 
wp as typical of most households is by uo means so 
terrible a Darwinian warfare as she would fain make 
mut. We do not habitually live in such hot matri- 
monial water, even though some of us do read Bell's 
Life on a Sunday, while our wives are engaged in 
studying better literature. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton is evidently a follower of 
Malthus, if the following extract expresses her con- 
victions :— 

‘The old landmarks by which the reflected honour 

of woman was once determined, have been swept 
away. The days when the mother of many sons 
was blessed above the mother of but few, have gone; 
so have those when old maidenism was a scorn, and 
childlessness a curse. At least in England. We 
feel now that a large family is by no means the 
personal or national blessing it used to be; and that 
in this over-populated time of ours, those women 
are the greatest benefactresses who give fewest 
citizens to the clogged and loaded state.” 
‘‘ Perhaps,” she adds, ‘ this is the unknown instinct 
which is making women shrink from maternity.” 
Well, it may be; but first of all is it an ascertained 
fact they do shrink from maternity? Philosophers 
of the Lynn Linton type may; but we should 
hardly judge them representatives of the whole sex. 
Even to those, however, who will dissent from Mrs. 
Lynn Linton’s conclusions, the book will prove 
interesting. It is vigorously written; the themes 
are thoroughly handled ; and the work generally is 
one which few women either could or would desire 
to write. 





(Cramer & Co, Lin.) 


For ever mine. Duettino Sentimentale, for So- 
prano (or Contralto) and Tenore, Composed by 
L. Arpirt. 

A very melodious duet and full of elegant phrases, 
without any straining after effect by the use of 
tours de force. Both as to soloand ensemble the two 
parts are on an equality; the accompaniment is 
tasteful and not overloaded. It is long since we 
have seen a composition of this kind so well caleu- 
lated to please universally. 





[R. Cocks & Co.} 

“0 fair Dove! O fond Dove!” Song. Written by 
Jean IncEtow. The music composed by ALFrep 
Scorr Garry. 

If Mr. Gatty had made up his mind as to what 
key he meant to write in, this song might have been 
very nearly perfect. The melody is good and well 
suited to the words, and the crudeness in harmony 
and accompaniment would have been remedied by a 
little previous thought. As it is, the song has con- 
siderable merit, and may become a favourite. Its 
compass is only seven notes, 0 to B flat; key F, 
common time. 








SHAKESPEARE ON THE BOAT RACE, 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


Sir,—A somewhat striking instance of the 
widely-recognised fact that in Shakespeare an apt 
and pertinent illustration of men and things as 
they seem destined to exist ‘‘until the crack of 
doom,” is to be found in Part III. of Henry VL., 
“0, cheerful colours! See where Oxford comes!” 
What exclamation might more appropriately have 
echoed from English lungs on the memorable 
Friday.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

E. RB. 

Lower Norwood, August 31. 
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Mr. W. §S. Gilbert is writing a burlesque for the 
Gaiety Theatre. 

M. Carvalho has been appointed superintendent 
of the Cairo theatres. 

It is stated that Patti is engaged for America and 
Canada for 100 nights at £400 each concert. 

Prof. Beck’s Hymn, written for the inauguration 


of Goethe's monument, has been set to music by 
Prof. Rheinberger. 





Messrs. Cassell, Petter and Galpin announce 
another volume of Poems for Children by Matthias 
Barr, author of ‘Little Willie,” entitled ‘* Hours of 
Sunshine.” 





The first performance in Paris of Auber’s new 
opera, ‘* Réve d'Amour,” will take place in October ; 
future performances to alternate with those of “ La 
Petite Fadette.” 





Signor Verdi will not visit Naples as was expected 
to superintend the production of his newly-modelled 
‘* Forza del Destino;” it appears the company is not 








up to the mark. 





The version of “‘ David Copperfield” with which 
Mr. Liston’s occupancy of the Olympic will open, is ~ 
being prepared by Mr. Andrew Halliday. An Ame. 
rican actor named G. F. Rowe will be the Micawber, 

A Mr. Ossian E. Dodge, of Minnesota, is said to 
have invented an “acoustic register,” by means of 
which he tunes concert halls to the size of the audi- 
ence, and makes a whisper audible whether there 
be ten or ten thousand to hear. 





The Madrid Opera House has been conceded to a 
M. Robles for five years, conditionally upon hig 





,| Signor Cimino has furnished the libretto. 


giving ninety representations each season. The 
works to be first performed are ‘‘ Der Freischiitz,” 
“* Oberon,” and Nicolai’s ‘‘ Merry Wives.” 





A new opera, entitled ‘‘ Mootla,” purely an Ameri- 
can production, is to be brought out at the New York 
Academy of Music, October the 7th. The composer 
now on the staff of the 7'ribune, was previously city 
editor and musical critic of the Daily Union. 





A new opera by Halévy on the subject and with 
the title of ‘‘ Noé,” will be produced at the Lyrique 
next winter, the family of the deceased composer 
having placed it in M. Pasdeloup’s hands for that 
purpose. This theatre opens on Thursday this 
week, 

The Duke de Rivas writes to the papers to deny a 
statement that he was the owner of the lions who 
killed Lucas, and that he possesses a menagerie of 
fifty. He never kept a wild beast in his life, and 
desires it to be known that he is not related to a 
namesake who has a circus in Madrid. 





Professor Sylvester, at the British Association, 
misquoted Canning’s Knife-grinder’s remark thus :— 
‘“‘ Story, bless your honour, I have none to tell, sir.” 
A very learned weekly contemporary, an especial 
organ of literature, sets Professor Sylvester right, 
remarking that his mistake ‘‘makes confusion of 
the original 1amBics’’! ! 





We learn that Mr. Hollingshead has made ar- 
rangements for purchasing the late Mr. Charles 
Kean’s most successful plays, including ‘* Louis XI.,” 
‘* Pauline,” and other dramas. Some of these were 
productions or adaptations by Mr. Boucicault in his 
early days of dramatic authorship, and will be revised, 
and in some cases rewritten by him. 





Mr. Mapleson the other day performed a courageous 
act by rescuing a child from drowning at Worthing. 
It seems he dived into the sea from the pier, and 
brought the little one out in safety. On this, a 
Liverpool paper, whose notion of the Italian i and of 
Italian genders is really very touching, says that 
‘‘ Mr. Mapleson may safely assume the character of 
La Diva.” 





Mdme. Olympe Audouard, a French authoress, 
has challenged M. de Villemessant to a duel with 
pistols. She informs the Editor of Figaro, that she 
is an accomplished shot, and that her bullet will 
probably hurt as much asa man’s. But supposing 
M. de Villemessant hit her, would society exonerate 
him for having shota woman? The terms not being 
equal, we imagine the gentleman will decline. 





The father of Adelina Patti, whose death we 
recorded last week, was in his time a tenor of some 
local repute in Italy. His wife also walked the 
boards as soprano; and it is related that the night 
before Adelina was born (and she came into the 
world in the early part of the day) the father played 
Pollio and the mother Norma. As Mr. Dickens 
might say, (with a meaning exclusively his own) “ it 
is the essence of such a birth to become at last a 
great maturity.” 





Italian papers state that Signor Schira is now in 
of which 
From 
what has been been already done, great hopes are 
expressed of a signal success for the entire work. 


Florence, engaged with his new opera, 








The same papers announce that it will be given in 
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London next season, with the aid of ‘la casa editrice 
musicale d’ Inghilterra pid antica ed accreditata, 
Wood, Cramer, et Comp., che assunse |’ impresa del 
Royal Italian Opera pel 1870." This last is news 
to us, and doubtless also to our readers. 

A letter from Piacenza, in the Movimento, 
describes a terrible accident that took place on the 
night of the 15th in the great square of that town, 
where the people were collected to witness a display 
of fireworks. At about half-past-nine a mortar, 
destined to discharge a bomb of large size, exploded 
with terrible effect. The pyrotechnist was killed on 
the spot, as was achild, whose stomach was torn 
open by one of the fragments; four persons were 
desperately wounded, and about thirty others re- 
ceived injuries more or less severe. 





Persiani, the husband of the celebrated prima 
donna and a composer of no mean rank died at Paris 
last week. The quarrel between his wife and Mr. 
Lumley was the immediate cause of the league 
between Signor Persiani and Mr. Gruneisen, which 
ended in the establishment of the rival opera at Covent 
Garden ; but the Italian composer soon abandoned 
his post, and left the undertaking to more daring 
hands. Of Persiani’s numerous operas, ‘ Inez de 
Castro’ is the most popular, if not the best. None 
of them produced any great effect, and there is little 
chance of their surviving their author. Signor 
Persiani was in his sixty-sixth year, and had survived 
his wife rather more than two years. 





The career, real or supposed, of the Cracovian 
recluse, forms the subject of a harrowing drama 
which is being represented every night at the Poli- 
teama, a large open-air theatre in Florence, and the 
finest building of the kind in Europe. We are 
morally at a long distance from the time when in 
Italy, as in other Catholic countries, it was con- 
sidered an offence of the deepest dye to introduce 
the religious habit upon the stage. The other night 
there were two cabinet ministers in the house, 
puffing away at their seven cent. cigars in the midst 
of the public just like ordinary mortals, and when 
poor Barbara's sorrows had come to a close, they 
took their full share in the laughter caused by the 
squibs of the Lanterna, a satirical piece, which 
makes fun of everything and everybody. 


An alarm of fire, which caused considerable com- 
motion and excitement in the Strand, was raised on 
Monday evening by a gentleman whilst passing the 
Gaiety Theatre. The workmen engaged at the top 
of the premises at the corner of Catherine Street, 
which are shortly to be opened as a restaurant, had 
made a coke fire for the purpose of testing a boiler, 
and it cast a strong reflection from the roof. This 
gave rise to the alarm, and half-a-dozen engines 
were soon upon the spot, ready for immediate action. 
The theatre gates were promptly closed to prevent 
any person entering to give alarm to those inside. 
When it was ascertained that the alarm was un- 
founded, the doors were re-opened. The excitement 
was doubtless considerably increased in consequence 
of the fire wich took place on the morning of the 
same day at the public-house a few doors from the 
theatre. 





St. Paul’s Clock appears to be indulging in some 
eccentricities unless we accept the statement that 
the recent change in the weather, or something, 
seems to have materially interfered with the striking 
arrangements. On the 30th ult., although the 
hands pointed to the correct hours, the strikes any- 
thing but agreed with them; sometimes chiming, 
sometimes not. At mid-day it struck thirteen ; at a 
few minutes to two it struck one, and at the hour 
another, making up two; after the lapse of a few 
minutes it struck two more. Various other irre- 
gularities took place during the day. On the fol- 
lowing day the mode of performance was altered 
entirely. At three minutes to eight, nine, ten, and 
eleven, a.m., the clock struck three, and at the 
various hours made up the deficit. An unusually 
long time intervened between each stroke, and after 
eleven a.m., nothing more was heard of the clock. 











When the Duke of Edinburgh landed at Wellington, 
he was greeted by an unearthly oration of Maori 
yells, which must have astonished, those who did 
not know at the time that the cries were reducible to 
a native song of welcome, of which the following 
extract and translation are now published in the 
New Zealand papers. The ode is rather after the 
manner of Longfellow, when he wishes to be abo- 
riginal; in fact it would read like a slice of ‘ Hia- 
watha”’ if it were only written in trochees. 

‘* A kumea mai te waka, 
A toia mai te waka, 
Ki te urunga te waka, 
Ki te moenga te waka, 
Ki te takotoranga i takoto ai 
Te waka.” 

‘* Now then, draw hither the canoe, now then 
drag up the canoe, to the place prepared for the 
canoe, to the sleeping place for the canoe, to the 
resting place where the canoe shall lie.” 





A good deal of excitement has been caused by an 
attempt on the part of some person unknown to 
disfigure the group in front of the New Opera ex- 
ecuted by M. Carpeaux, by breaking a bottle of ink 
over it. The group in question when first exposed 
was variously criticised, some people contending that 
the artist deserved well of his country for launching 
into something original, and others declaring that 
his originality was nothing but indecency. The 
centre figure of the group is a man holding aloft a 
tambourine, and beneath him are some naked 
women dragging each other round in a ring, and 
supposed to be dancing. It must be acknowledged 
that these nude figures seem heartily ashamed of 
being thus exposed to the public gaze, and the ink 
bottle is supposed to have been hurled at the ladies 
by an indignant paterfamilias. A great outcry has 
been raised against the author of this piece of van- 
dalism, and no such attack has been made on a 
public monument since a gentleman broke the nose 
of one of the colossal female figures in the Place de 
la Concorde because the lady resembled his wife. 





An intelligent translator from the Italian is much 
wanted in the lyrical world. From time to time 
music-publishers find it necessary to give English 
versions of popular Italian songs; and as a rule the 
rendering is villanously done. Cockney rhymes, and 
idiotic present-participles divorced from the nomi- 
native and straying in hopeless orphanage through 
the verses, are the chief attributes of a song sup- 
posed to be ‘from the Italian.” Can anything be 
worse than the translations in our opera libretti? 
A week or two ago a correspondent called attention 
to the cacophonous versions of ‘‘ Santa Lucia,” in 
which the rhyme to cia was a source of perennial 
worry to Cockney versifiers. This week we notice 
as flagrant an example in a piece of Whitechapel 
English intended to express the Neapolitan bar- 
carole ‘‘ La Bella Sorrentina;” the first verse of 
which opens as follows :— 


At Piedigrotta first I saw her, 
Full of joy her features beaming ; 
Through the crowd her mother bore her 
Safe, tho’ her hair with gems was gleaming. 


“Sor her” and “bore her” is in the true style of 
the adapter of the period. In the next verse he 
couples “aiding” and ‘‘maiden.” A little farther 
on, the refrain, with ‘ Sorrentina” at the end of a 
line, proves as troublesome to him as “ Lucia” to 
his brother poet. He thus disposes of it :— 


Ah! my bark, you might have seen her 
Drifting out to the open sea; 

But thou, ungrateful Sorrentina! 
Hast no pitying glance for me. 





What Paris is most interested in is the extrava- 
ganza of the ‘* Chatte Blanche,” which is filling the 
Gaité to excess night after night. The White Cat's 
Tail, as the queue which stretches from the 
theatre door has been called, is of enormous 
length. The piece is an old one; it was acted 
in 1852, but it has been recast, and Theresa 
plays in it, and plays very well a character of 
the type of Audrey in ‘As You Like It.” She 
has humour, is free from affectation, is piquantly 
ugly in the face and grotesque in gesture, and 
sings and speaks with perfect clearness. For the 
rest, though some of the parts are cleverly filled, 











————_——————————— 


the burlesque is not put on the stage more splen- 
didly, nor is it better performed than is the rule in 
the London theatres which cultivate the same 
order of amusement. What Artemus Ward 
used to call ‘the scandalous costume of the Greek 
slave,” or as Petipatapon, in the play itself has it, 
“un joli costume de rien du tout,” is the favourite 
dress of the ladies on the stage, who seem bent on 
showing that they can be ‘bien mises sans étre 
habilles.” The expedient by which an invading army 
is dispersed, not by making it drunk, as in the 
“ Grande Duchesse,” but by such an application as 
Macbeth asked from his physician, in ‘order, * to 
scour those English hence,” and the dance between 
Chanticleer and Dame Partlet, in appropriate cos- 
tume, have a frank indecorum which it would be 
necessary to veil on an English stage. In the main, 
the burlesque is neither below nor above the level to 
which the London playgoer is accustomed; and its 
success is probably a success of August and the dull 
season only. 





Ear and eye witnesses of the Dunmow piece of 
offensiveness state that the proceedings at the mock 
trial for the Flitch of Bacon were a great deal broader 
and nastier than the newspaper reports even hinted 
at; and that it was marvellous the police tolerated 
such language. The Saturday Review has come 
down upon the exhibition in its own sledge-hammer 
style. The Reviewer says :—'' The oath to be taken 
by the claimants to the porcine reward of domestic 
happiness—which oath is the old one—amongst 
other things places in front a denial of nuptial 
transgression. This single point was apparently the 
reason why this Atellan farce was revived. Mr. E, 
T. Smith went down to Dunmow, having first pro- 
vided himself with two couples of claimants for the 
flitch, and constituted a Court of Inquiry--comprised 
of himself as judge, a foul-tongued actor named 
Garden, unknown to fame, who appeared as mock 
counsel for the claimants, and the notorious Brooks, 
of the Judge and Jury Club, as a sort of devil’s advocate 
on the other side. The jury, we are told, was a 
mixed one of gentlemen and ladies—ladies, one 
would think of the Cremorne type, or they would 
not have stood the subsequent proceedings.” After 
quoting an extract from the cross-examination the 
writer goes on to say ‘‘ This sort of thing requires 
no comment. ‘To bring before the public and a 
whole neighbourhood the edifying spectacle of two 
professors of the nasty art of double entendre vieing 
with each other in the pretty pastime of saying the 
the most indecent things in the most decent way, is 
a matter for the magistrates. Smith and his asso- 
ciates only invest in the Dunmow Flitch as an 
advertisement for Cremorne and the stye in Leicester 
Square; and Dunmow encourages it because this 
ribaldry and folly fills the Dunmow public-houses. 
But we suppose that there is a bench of magistrates 
in those parts, and the public will have something to 
say if it ever hears again of the pranks of the great 
theatrical speculator.” 





A couple of weeks ago we gave publicity to a para- 
graph from the New York Times, in which the fol- 
lowing passage occurred :— 

‘* Will any one explain the speech of Isabella, in 
that noble but obscure play, ‘' Measure for Measure,” 
Act ii., scene 4: 


Else let my brother die, 
If not a feodary, but only he, 
Owe, and succeed thy weakness, 


where the last clause confuses the possible sense of 
the lines,” 

This challenge has fallen under the notice of Mr. 
and Mrs. Cowden Clarke, and of the writer of the 
article on Shakespearian Glossaries in the Edin- 
bwrgh Review, which suggested the remark. Both 
Mrs. Cowden Clarke and the Edinburgh Reviewer 
write, giving their own interpretations of the above 
passage; and these interpretations are coincident, 
and seem to us plausible and correct. Says Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke (repeating a view put forth in their 
notes to ‘* Measure for Measure” in Cassell’s Illus- 
trated Shakespeare) :—‘* Feodary” signifies a feudal 
vassal; also an accomplice, a confederate, a com- 
panion, an associate. In the present passage the 
word combines these senses, meaning one who holds 
by common tenure, and one of the human fraternity. 
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‘*Owe”’ is used for “own,” “succeed” for “ in- 
herit,” and “thy weakness” refers to the frailty 
which Angelo has just confessed that he has in 
common with all mankind, by the words ‘‘ We are 
all frail.” Therefore we take the interpretation of 
the entire speech to be this:—‘* Unless we are all 
frail let my brother die; if he do not, as one of his 
human brethren, holding by their common tenure— 
but only as he himself alone—possess and succeed 
to the inheritance of that weakness which you allow 
is yours as well as all men’s.” It is essential, in 
judging Shakespeare's so-called ‘ obscure”’ passages, 
to bear well in mind his peculiar condensation of 
style, permitting greatly elliptical construction not 
only in words but in phrases. Here, for instance, 
observe how the word ‘ else” is allowed to convey 
‘Unless we are, as you say, all frail; how the 
word ‘' feodary "’ is allowed to include two combined 
meanings; and how ‘succeed thy weakness” is 
made concisely to express “ succeed by inheritance 
to that weakness which you confess to be yours.” 





The too-ready sympathisers who disregarded the 
last wishes of the unfortunate Adah Isaacs Menken, 
and persisted in removing her remains from Pére la 
Chaise to Mont Parnasge, for the purpose of erecting 
a gaudy monument in the place of the plain inscrip- 
tion she had desired, have made a remarkable mis- 
tike. A sporting contemporary informs us on what 
he maintains is sound authority, that the wrong 
coffin is removed in place of hers. The following 
are the facts which our contemporary states he 
received from the lips of the sister of Miss Menken’s 
maid, in whose arms she died—who made all the 
preparations for the funeral—who followed her 
corpse to its resting-place in Pére la Chaise, and 
who is now in London. The authorities at Pare la 
Chaise would not permit a monument to be erected 
over a public character, and even the grave in which 
she was laid could only be purchased for five years, 
but up to that period it was contracted that no other 
coffin should be admitted. When certain parties, 
whom it is needless to name, undertook to have her 
body removed to some spot where a monument 
could be raised over it, they were not aware that the 
contract had been broken and another coffin placed 
upon that of Miss Menken. They removed what 
came first, and this was a white deal box, which 
they presumed was merely the shell of a handsome 
coffin. They endeavoured in vain to obtain per- 
mission to open it—the largest bribes proved una- 
vailing—and the deal coffin was taken to Mont 
Parnasse. Miss Menken’s maid had ordered all the 
arrangements for the burial in a style as English as 
possible, and had the body placed in a black coffin 
adorned with silver nails and a silver plate, upon 
which the deceased’s name and age were inscribed. 
This coffin, which was lowered in the presence of 
her attached attendants, remains in its humble 
grave, while the body of the unknown individual, 
which occupied the deal box, lies beneath the 
Egyptian obelisk, with its ornamental urn and 
wreath, at Mont Parnasse. Any monument placed 
above her ashes would have been in direct disregard 
of Miss Menken’s dying wishes most distinctly 
expressed. She requested that her grave might be 
marked only by a rude cross, bearing the words— 
** Thou knowest.”’ 








WALES IN A MUDDLE. 





The plan of a yearly Eisteddfod is to be aban- 
doned. Most of the true friends of Wales, in 
England, will at first sight be inclined to rejoice 
at this. A la bonne heure, they will cry; now that 
Wales is giving the go by to egotistical junketing 
and an absurd cleaving to old useless forms, she 
will bring herself more on a level with the rest of the 
nations. But the enthusiasm of these well-wishers 
would be misplaced. There is beyond the lowest 
depth a lower deep: there is beneath the folly of 
the Eisteddfod such as we have known it, a possible 
Eisteddfod infinitely more foolish. It is true the 
Welsh committee propose to give up the annual 
commemoration, semi - music - hall, 





following announcement in the Western Mail is to 
be trusted :— 

An effort is being made to revive the National 
Eisteddfod upon a purely Welsh basis, the idea of 
regenerating the late Eisteddfod being abandoned. 
It was thought to be possible to breathe vitality into 
the now defunct institution by an appeal to the 
Welsh people for subscriptions for that purpose, and 
by a complete change in the management. The 
pulse of the people has been felt, and it has been 
found that, however anxious the bardic element may 
be to perpetuate their annual gathering, the indul- 
gence was found to be of too costly a character. 
An effort is, therefore, now being made to revive the 
festival after the old Welsh masters, it being sur- 
mised that an appeal to Welshmen with such a 
program will be more likely to be responded to than 
otherwise, the proposal being to make the Eisteddfod 
what it was in the olden time. 

What in the name of sagacity, we would respect- 
fully ask, is the meaning of ‘a festival after 
the old Welsh masters ?” How, if the idea 
of regenerating the Eisteddfod ‘‘with the bardic 
element” is abandoned, can it be revived 
‘‘upon a purely Welsh basis?” Did not: the 
bards stand upon a purely Welsh basis? If not, 
on whose basis did they stand? Or was it an 
impurely Welsh basis on which they stood: shoddy 
shoe-leather for instance? We are rather breathless 
with asking so many questions ; but then the Princi- 
pality is one huge note of interrogation. Even the 
inflection of Welsh-English suggests inquiry, for 
Taffy raises his voice at the end of a sentence when 
most people drop theirs. Cambria is an enigma. 
and we shall probably never understand her. Who, 
for example, were the old Welsh masters? 
The term ‘old masters” is usually applied 
to painters of a certain era; but we are 
not acquainted with a corresponding age of Welsh 
art. What were the old Welsh masters artists 
in? Perhaps designers in wood. Wales is very 
old, and her acme in glory is fixed, we believe, some- 
where about the time of tattoo: at least Wales’s 
glory began to decline soon after the Druids. Very 
likely the Ancient Britons had a particular age oi 
art, and doubtless there were Rachels in the days 
when evening dress meant an extra coat of dye. 
But proficiency in personal adornment can hardly 
be said to constitute a school of Old Masters. No 
doubt there were Masters among the Britons of a 
later period: our ancient friend Merlin wore the 
title, and he was old enough. Vivien herself gives 
him the designation, and says 

** And since you seem the Master of all Art, 
They fain would make you Master of all Vice” — 

a post probably distinct from that of Vice President. 
So we suppose it is upon the model of Merlin 
that our Welsh cousins are going to fashion the 
Eisteddfod. 

Still we fail to see how the Eisteddfod is to be 
reconstructed upon a purely Welsh basis if the 
bardic element is found too costly to support. Are 
the bards to be left out, or is each bard to stand bis 
own shot? That we imagine is not “ purely 
Welsh.” In the fabulous days of Cambria’s glory, 
the hat was sent round for the bard, who was never 
expected to pay for his entertainment. Wales is 
getting mean: she wants to have the pomp and pa- 
geantry of feudal hospitality without paying for it. 
There has lately been a great stir about reviving the 
old Welsh harp. but if the bards are to be left out 
as too expensive, of what use is the Welsh harp? 
We see nothing but confusion and stinginess in 
unhappy Wales, and we see but one issue. If Cam- 
bria wants to get up a burlesque of an antique 
custom (it is safe to be a burlesque any way) let her 
apply to Mr. E. T. Smith. 








THE DRAMATIC ORATORIO, 





If popular judgment be any test of truth in 


| dramatic oratorio, and if the performances in Exete: 


Hall afford good opportunities for just conclusions, 


‘the true dramatic oratorio is a great rarity in the 
| world of music. 


Thereare not many oratorios heard 
in Exeter Hall that return the cost of their repre- 


semi - social- | sentation. Handel's ‘* Messiah” is always remunera. 
science in character; but they propose to sub- | ative. 


Whatever the Professors Shenkel, Strauss, 


stitute a much more hopeless ceremonial, if the | Renan, Colenso, and the divers into the Elohistic 
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and Jehovite periods may disavow or affirm, the 
dramatic rendering in music of the Life of our 
Saviour stands as a breakwater against the flood of 
rubbish and nonsense dashing over the rocks of 
ancient belief, and maintains its hold over the 
affections of the national body. Handel's « Meg, 
siah” lives and will live, because it is the best ang 
most enthusiastic commentary on the faith of one 
calling himself a Christian. The composer took the 
prophetical rendering of the Messianic drama—the 
voices of the old Prophets of what was to be seen, 
heard, and done at the coming of the Shiloh; and the 
splendid beauty of his music emanates from the 
composer's power to realize the mystic revelations of 
the ancient Seers. He believed in what he wag 
doing—and this, his belief, stirred up the marvellous 
power within him to give the singer a right utter. 
ance, to reveal the spiritualism of the situation, and 
to represent or rather embody the emotion however 
great, however elevated. The ‘‘ Messiah” of Handel 
is no string of texts put together to display the 
last new expedient in musical composition ; it offerg 
no sensational scene with Caiaphas, Herod, or Pilate 
as foremost performers; there is nothing irrational, 
or unnatural, and the most reverential care has been 
taken to preserve the progress of the drama as found 
in the old-church ritual, and to cleave to the exact 
wordings of the sacred historians. 


Nothing short of this adherence to the biblical 
text could have preserved this oratorio in the 
national memory. And in the terrible assault that is 
now made on the genuineness of the Old Testament 
the constant repetition of Handel’s work is beyond 
neasure useful in indoctrinating young England in 
the most material and mystic portions of the Holy 
Writings; ever presenting to the thoughtful mind the 
fact that Christ Himself took this very Book in His 
hand, read from it, taught from it, pointed out what 
its writers had said of Him, and affirmed that their 
record was true. 

The Oratorio of the ‘‘ Messiah” then is Handel 
and Moses and the Prophets, guaranteed by the ac- 
tions and sayings of Christ Himself; and thus in this 
way is music, which of all the arts is now foremost, 
turned into an impregnable defence of the Christian 
faith, and made to develope itself as the one universal 
language for teaching the Law and the Prophets. 
Chat Handel should have seized the Exodus of the 
[sraelites and the establishment of a visible theocracy 
vmong the kingdoms of the earth, as the subject of 
his second great oratorio, is a fact that can hardly be 
termed fortuitous; for these two oratorios contain 
the greatest musical writing known to the world, 
ind they will become the two great war-songs of the 
warriors on the side of the Old Bible and Apostolic 
ruth. 


It was well that Handel was so dexterous a crafts- 
man with all the appliances of his art, for there can 
ye no spiritual work until the mechanical is fully 
mastered, The craftsman alone knows how to keep 
a clear manner of procedure, and craft in work leads 
to perfection in work and to personality in the 
workman. It is only by complete command over 
the intellectual mechanism, that the spirit can have 
free range throughout the sphere of musical emotion. 
A grand oratorio is a thing of great price. It is no 
making up of movements, no stringing together of 
pretty things to please an audience. It is a reality 
senerated in the heart of the artist, warmed into life 
vy the brain of the artist, and put out by his hand 
with all joyfulness, and in all perfection, bright as 
spring, and teeming with light as the sun. 

With the exception of the “ Messiah” and the 
“‘ Exodus,” Handel’s oratorios have no great hold over 
either public conscience or public affection ; they con- 
tain here and there striking revelations of his con- 
centration, his majesty, and his pathos, three points 
in which he has no parallel and is hardly approached 
xy any man. But they are not dramas, they are 
hhings without real life, at times irrational, and 
,ere and there altogether unnatural. Considering 
hem as dramas, true chapters in the history of real 
ife, they are all deficient, and the people feel 
this and take but little pleasure in their repre- 
sentation. The histories in the Old Bible will not 
vear such vulgar and unmeaning interpolations as are 
to be found in the oratorios “ Saul,” “ Samson,” and 
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«‘Solomon.”’ The incidents and situations, recordedin 
the lives of these Palestine heroes, may, or may not 
be sufficient to forma dramatic unity; but nothing has 
been gained, and nothing can be gained, by associat- 
ing the heroic action told in Holy Writ, with the mean 
and childish twaddle found in Dr. Morel’s libretti. 
Who wants to hear about the wives of Samson or 
David? or the erratic and erotic felicities of 
Solomon the king? They could give no pleasure to 
the composer, and, not being happy in his work, 
they give no pleasure to his audience. Any mean 
hand could put such things into music; there is no 
situation, and therefore no possibility of any ele- 
vation. The libretto of the Handel oratorio has 
lived its day, and is a thing past and gone. 
Mendelssohn brought forth something more fresh 
and rational, and introduced, or rather revived, the 
ministry of the angel and old chorus, as commen 
tators upon the different scenes presented in the 
progress of the drama. Admonition was found to 
be easy work for the composer, and the dose, ‘ given 
with music,” a grateful cordial with the audience ; 
and in these days the heroes and heroines of our 
new oratorios are surrounded with an assemblage of 
pious personages somewhat in the character of 
singing city missionaries. Nothing can take place 
without a short homily from one of these self 
ordained expounders of providences. The re- 
citative declares ‘‘There was a man who,” &c., 
and immediately these city missionaries chorus 
the text, ‘* Lord, what is man?” If allusion 
be made to the four rivers flowing out of Para- 
dise, one of these sentimental evangelists gets up 
and sings, ‘‘O that my head were waters!” To 
call such stuff as this a drama is the utmost abuse 
of language, and a shameful prostitution of one of 
the grandest forms in musical and poetical art. In 
the drama we desire to see and to hear of some great 
action, some wonderful manifestation of the human 
being for good or for ill; and in its form and construc- 
tion we willingly agree to the principles laid down 
by old Gliick, and professed to be followed by young 
Wagner. The Bible heroes have fully enough of the 
supernatural recorded of them, without bringing 
down a detachment of angels from heaven to encourage 
or comfort them with what may be called oblique 
sermons; and had they stood in need of lectures there 
was the college of prophets at hand ready to pour 
forth any given quantity. The mistake arises in 
selecting themes not long enough to make up a 
modern oratorio, and adding a tag to that which does 
not require and will not bear it. Let Hezekiah be 
taken as the subject of a biblical drama. This 
good King has been handled in music by 
several composers of reputation, but what is there 
in his life that will bear high interpretation in 
the shape of a lyrical drama? There is his restora- 
tion of the Temple worship, the siege of his city 
by the Assyrian general, and his illness, which 
would have terminated in death but for miraculous 
interposition. The worship of the Temple has been 
described in music again and again, and not much, 
if anything, more can be done with it. Sieges and 
battles are worn-out situations, and the destruction 
of the Assyrian army by the hand of an angel is an 
incident beyond portraiture by the agency of music. 
Hezekiah’s sickness offers an opportunity for prayer 
and thanksgiving, actions in oratorio life which 
have been worn perfectly threadbare. 

Most of these modern oratorios are without (so to 
say) beginning, middle, or end, and there is little or 
nothing to link the incidents together ; and, further, 
many of the incidents are quite beyond the sphere 
of musical expression. 

There is a great opening for the dramatic oratorio, 
but it must be an entirely new thing, for, most, if 
not all, the present agencies have either been used 
up or ought never to have been employed. In Mr. 
Sullivan’s case we have the parable of the Prodigal 
Son—a short and beautiful pastoral, describing the 
frowardness of the young man, the affection of the 
father, and the jealousy of the brother. It isa 
myth, but one so natural, that it might well pass as 
a true record of the three feelings portrayed. It will 
neither bear elongating nor aggrandising. It may 
be commentated upon in the spirit of Archbishop 
Trench,—certainly anything but a lively spirit—and 








it has been travestied by the sarcastic and malin 
spirit Auber. 

The dramatic oratorio will not be revived by such 
sort of commentary, or such fearful travesty. 





ADVERSE ADVERTISEMENTS. 





One of the effects of the great ‘‘ Formosa” discus- 
sion has been to suggest a number of questions not 
included within the bounds of the original subject. 
Out of the question of the morality of ‘* Formosa” 





in particular, arose the question of the Paying 
Drama generally ; and this week yet another subject 
has been started from a side text. Commenting 
upon the controversy, a weekly critical journal slyly 
observed that the numerous letters written on the sub- 
ject could not have helped the success of ** Formosa” 
more materially if they had been deliberately penned 
for that purpose. The inuendo has aroused the 
controversial spirit of another journal—a daily one— 
which replies in opposition to any such theory :— 
‘Tt is not uncommon to hear that adverse criticism 
helps the success of a book or a play ; and there is a 
class of minds which is always pleased by a paradox 
of that kind. Asa rule, however, adverse criticism 
does not do good to the thing criticised.” Now the 
quarry here started is the value of adverse criticism 
as an advertisement: a subject whereon two of our 
contemporaries have thus agreed to differ. The 
majority of authoriti¢és we think will be found on 
the side of the weekly journal, and against the daily 
newspaper. The ‘class of minds” spoken of by 
the latter writer, who hold the creed that adverse 
criticism is more favourable than no criticism at all, 
is larger we fancy than he imagines, and includes 
also those best competent to judge. Ask any 
manager whether he would rather have a new pro- 
duction dismissed by the critics with a few dispa- 
raging lines, or whether he would choose a succession 
of fulminating reviews which should hurry and worry 
the topic day after day, and keep it before the public 
eye until it became the great subject of conversation 
everywhere. There is no doubt which he would 
prefer. A short and final condemnation has a ten- 
dency to extinguish an art production. Dismiss a 
play or book with the remark that it is stupid and 
worthless, and the majority of people who credit 
your general judgment will give up the idea of 
wasting their time over it. But keep on asseverating 
with much emphasis that it is a wholly bad produc- 
tion and ought not to be tolerated at all, and you 
stimulate a spirit of opposition and a yet wider spirit 
of curiosity. People think it incumbent to ascertain 
the fact for themselves, lest they be asked whether 
they have seen so-and-so, or read so-and-so, and 
what they personally think about it, apart from the 
reviews. No man likes to be ignorant upon a point 
which is the common talk and on which he may 
easily offer a personal opinion with the slightest 
possible trouble. Thus the great world buys the 
book or goes to the play, and the producer's end is 
served. Then again in the case of a controversy like 
that on ‘ Formosa” the elements of a divided 
judgment enter into the subject, and lend it 
additional piquancy. Itis not as though the opinion 
were altogether condemnatory. There are champions 
on the other side: the author and the manager are 
permitted their say ; the pablic marks a combat—an 
unequal one, it is true, but still a combat—and is all 
the more anxious for individual investigation, which 
means fair play. We should gay the ‘ Formosa”’ 
discussion is a valuable advertisement, and we have 
no doubt the parties interested would affirm the 
same, if put to the question forte et dure. It is 
erroneous to suppose that an advertisement to be 
thorough must needs be eulogistic. The object of 
advertisement is publicity; and the essence of publicity 
is noise: a law understood even before the days of that 
arch-advertiser, Barnum. You fulfil the conditions of 
advertisement when you create opposition, division, 
contlict : all of which is summarised in the vulgar 
equivalent ‘making a row.” It is the tritest of 
trite sayings to remind people that persecution helps 
a cause—that is to say it advertises it, and leads 
people to investigate it for themselves, the result 
being that many embrace it. Most great doctrines, 


this manner: the said persecution being rendered 
valuable as a help by its pertinacity. This brings 
us back to our first proposition : that by a dismissal 
form of condemnation you may really damage a 
thing, but that by continuing to thrash it, hammer 
and tongs, you stimulate an opposing sentiment in 
its favour. 

Familiar instances in art and literature may be 
addressed at once. What created the enormous sale 
of that now historical article on the Girl of the Period, 
first in the back number of the Saturday Review, 
afterwards in reprinted pamphlet form at double the 
price of the whole Review in which it had appeared? 
Simply the weight of opposition which it encountered, 
and which advertised the article. In another and 
more arbitrary direction, M. Rochefort’s Lanterne 
benefited hugely by opposition. When a scurrilous 
journal within the last few weeks met its deserts in 
the law courts, and public opinion was hottest 
against its abusive malice, Curiosity in broughams 
and carriages thronged the doors of the publishing 
office, and bought up the implicated paper in reams. 
There is also the instance of the Schneider drama 
at St. James’s Theatre, which no amount of censure 
seemed able to discountenance. We will not say it 
rather stimulated interest in those plays: it was, 
perhaps, hardly loud enough or pertinacicus enough 
for that: but at least it had not the contrary effect. 
As for the theory that adverse criticism when very 
loud and very vehement injures financially the pro- 
duction criticised, that we beg leave to dispute, as 
also the corollary of our contemporary, that ‘the 
attendance at Drury Lane has greatly diminished 
since the controversy.” The night of Monday last 
week—the evening on which a certain man took a 
box at a venture, and counted only a score of ladies 
in the stalls—was, we have understood, an excep- 
tionally slack night. On Tuesday the attendance 
again mounted up: on Thursday the house was very 
full, as we can testify. If the audiences at the Lane 
do fall off, it will be for lack of the stimulant of 
discussion, and because most of the readers of the 
controversy have satisfied their curiosity by per- 
sonal investigation. Even then, neither author nor 
manager will have had cause to regret the noise 
made about “ Formosa.” 





THE DIET OF OPERA ARTISTS. 





A Vienna paper gives an amusing account of the 
refreshments which the singers at the opera there 
are in the hahit of taking between the acts to keep 
their voices in good order. Each singer, it appears, 
has his or her own peculiar specific. The Swedish 
tenor Labatt takes ‘‘two salted cucumbers” for a 
dose, and declares that this vegetable is the best 
thing in the world for strengthening the voice, and 
giving it ‘‘the true metallic ring.’ The other 
singers, however, do not seem to be of this opinion. 
Sontheim takes a pinch of snuff and drinks cold 
lemonade ; Wachtel eats the yolk of an egg beaten 
up with sugar; Steger, ‘‘the most corpulent of 
tenors,” drinks ‘the brown juice of the gambri- 
nus ;’’ Walter, cold black coffee; Niemann, cham- 
pagne; and Tichatchek, mulled claret. Ferenczy, 
the tenor, smokes one or two cigars, which his col- 
leagues regard as so much poison. Malle. Braun- 
Brini takes after the first act a glass of beer, after the 
third and fourth a cup of café au lait, and before the 
great duet in the fourth act of the “ Huguenots" 
always a bottle of Moét Crémant Rosé. Nachbaur 
munches bonbons during the performance: Rtibsam, 
the baritone, drinks mead; Mitterwurzer and Kin- 
dermann suck dried plums; Robinson, anothér 
baritone, drinks soda-water; Formes takes porter, 
and Arabanek Gumpoldskirchner wine! The cele- 
brated baritone Beck, on the other hand, takes 
nothing at all, and refuses tospeak. Draxler smokes 
Turkish tobacco and drinks a glass of beer. Another 
singer, Dr. Schmid, regulates his diet according to 
the state of his voice at the time. Sometimes he 
drinks coffee, sometimes tea, and a quarter of an 
hour afterwards lemonade, mead, or champagne, 
taking snuff between whiles, and eating apples, 
plums, and dry bread: a very liberal arrangement. 
Herein a correspondent writes that from hig long 
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testify as to their moderation, both in eating and 
drinking, whilst preparing for, or in the performance 
of, their duties. They dine early on the day they 
sing, they take as little as possible, and they receive 
very few visitors before they have to sing. But then 
the suppers are something to see; their appetites 
are awful after the evening's excitement. As a 
general rule, they take little or nothing between the 
acts, but some of them require stringent stimulants, 
if not strong ones. Malibran never sang better 
than when she had drunk at least a pot of 
porter out of the pewter pot. The more 
difficult the music the larger the quantity; and 
the odd anecdote related of her by Bunn, the 
Drury-Lane Theatre lessee, that she could never 
delineate the thirst of the desert scene in Balfe’s 
‘* Maid of Artois"’ unless she had a quart of 
porter concealed behind the sand mound is quite 
authentic. Grisi drank always bottles of Dublin 
stout between the acts, and if she had to sing a 
stormy character, the dose was strengthened. 
French singers prefer eau sucrée; the Spaniards 
take strong cups of chocolate, followed by glasses of 
water, sugared and lemoned. The Germans are 
described in the Vienna papers pretty correctly. 
The Italians like eggs beat up simply, or with wine. 
The Continental singers are certainly more careful 
and abstemious than the English in their dietary 
arrangements. Many native artists with noble 
voices have been ruined in health and vitiated in 
style by singing at our public dinners, 





HISTRIONIC FLEAS. 





At the corner of Regent Street and Maddox Street 
there is an entertainment well worthy the attention 
of persons whose tenderness of cuticle may have led 
them to look with extreme disfavour upon a certain 
minute portion of the creation, Generally speaking, 
the Articulata are not favourites with man—or 
woman either. Persons visiting Margate have been 
known to object to them. They have ere now come 
between the peace of lodger and landlady. Their 
presence can hardly under any circumstance be 
deemed a soporific. Perhaps their natural consti- 
tution is not sufficiently regarded by sufferers under 
the irritation of a bite, who in view of a small but 
promising blister do not stop to consider that the 
flea is but fulfilling the end of his creation, and that 
man—from the flea point of view—is expressly made 
to be bitten. Now to people who are apt—under 
provocation—to do injustice to the order of Pulez, 
we counsel an immediate visit to 221, Regent Street. 
They will there find many amiable attributes de- 
veloped in the flea nature. For example, you may 
be accustomed to consider a flea’s life a state of 
irresponsibility and idleness. He skips from limb 
to limb: he feeds when it suits him, and, meal- 
time over, he sleeps until he grows hungry again. 
But from this dolce fur niente idea of existence Mr. 
Kitchingman, the flea-trainer of Maddox Street, has 
reclaimed the Pulex. Pulex is now a creature inured 
to labour; has to work for his livelihood; is subject 
to the same clause about the perspiration of his 
forehead as that which has applied to his legitimate 
prey—Adam, and Adam's sons. Again, a flea in its 
natural state is ever associated with hopping. Their 
ability in this respect has often carried them ont of 
the reach of avenging thumbs. But Mr. Kitching- 
man’s fleas never hop—save those kept to do hopping 
duty. The happy time of jumps is over with them ; 
the melancholy days have come, the saddest of Leap- 
year; for them the winter of their discontent has 
arrived, and chased even the remembrance of a 
spring. Mr. Kitchingman’s fleas walk in their 
natural state, and do not hop even when released at 
supper time. How is their nature so changed? 
That is Mr. Kitchingman’s secret of training—a 
secret, however, which he divulges in the most 
candid manner, explaining that no conjuring is 
required to instruct an academy of fleas: only un- 
wearying patience and a delicacy of digits given 
perhaps to one man in fifty thousand. 

When Mr. Kitchingman receives a flea (he does 
not catch them like common people; they are con- 





signed to him through the post, and he often pays as} 


much as sixpence for one), he shuts the captive in 
a little ivory box like the revolving cage in which 
white mice gyrate; and starves him. At first the 
flea is naturally wild; hops about; and bangs his 
head against the top of the box, which also turns 
with his efforts, and knocks him so about, that the 
spirit is taken out of him in a day or two. His 
trainer then feeds him on raw beef, attaches the 
finest possible hair to his body—much as you 
would place a girth round a horse—and chains him 
with a thin gold chain to a central point on a 
card. The spirited young colt can now hop to and 
fro, as far as the extremity of his chain; but the 
desire to hop soon goes; and then he is taken from 
the chain, tame and submissive, and harnessed to a 
cart, a carriage, or a field-piece. There were fleas 
of all sizes, ages, and complexions drawing all man- 
ner of miniature vehicles, the other day when we 
called: fleas running four-in-hand; fleas running 
tandem, fleas doing mail-cart service, fleas 
driving locomotives; one flea doing steam-tug 
work, and pulling a line of battle ships some 
thousand times larger and heavier than himself; 
and several fleas told off for artillery practice, 
dragging big guns to repel undefined invaders— pro- 
bably the ladybirds. One flea (in the Army) fired 
from behind a bastion a cannon of such destructive 
proportions that it had killed several of his predeces- 
sors (and thus led to his own promotion), besides 
knocking silly other civilian fleas in the neighbour- 
hood, Another flea (in the Navy) had so undying 
an enthusiasm to serve his country, that he 
kept towing the vessel under his command 
to the edge of the table, and had to be brought back 
to safer equatorial latitudes about its centre. 
Another flea (with a passion for hydraulic appli- 
ances to agriculture) was indefatigable in drawing 
nothing out of an imaginary well in a bucket attached 
toa pulley. There was also an acrobatic flea who 
swung backwards and forwards on a trapeze until he 
was stopped by main force; showing a tremendous 
amount of interest in his work which would have 
done credit to a Newton, a Franklin, or a Hamilton 
among fleas. There was a vaticinatory flea, whose 
hops were reduced to a system which gave wonderful 
results concerning the hair, eyes, complexion, and 
temper of your future spouse, be you wife or husband, 
bachelor or widow. There was also a tightrope flea 
(we forget his nationality) who walked alonga stretched 
cord upside down, and drew acar after him; and there 
were two fleas who were so industrious in perform- 
ing a see-saw at each end of a plank, as to prove 
that Margery Daw, the patron saint of this amuse- 
ment, is not an ideal confined to the knowledge of 
the genus homo. 

All these pulices, whose industry was something 
wonderful to witness on one of the hottest days of 
this summer, have been trained by the dexterous 
fingers of Mr. Kitchingman, a very modest professor 
of the craft. Mr. Kitchingman keeps his stock 
supplied by importing from all parts of Europe. He 
has Belgian fleas (who are among bis most promising 
pupils: the Hercules of the steam-tug is a brave 
Belge), Russian fleas, British fleas, pale fleas, dark 
fleas, fleas who bite sharply, and fleas who are dainty 
of food and occasionally sulk. He feeds his pupils 
from his own left hand, on the back of which thirty- 
two hungry industriels sup every night. He knows 
each individual pulex by the peculiarity of his bite; 
and he affirms that each pulex knows him—to the 
extent of the pasture ground, but no further. The 
fleas are unharnessed at meal-time, because with the 
imbibing of blood the flea’s body swells, and the 
confining hair would squeeze it inconveniently. 
This fixing of the hair harness is a most difficult 
process, especially when the young colt is restive, 
and considering that the hair is almost invisible to 
the naked eye, one may easily imagine what dexterous 
fingering is required. A flea’s life numbers eleven 
months ; but some die earlier, through overwork or 
through a proud spirit which will not brook captivity. 
Not a little creditable to the dexterity of Mr. 
Kitchingman is the neatness of the ivory vehicles, 
vessels, locomotives, and gymnastic apparatus which 
he has constructed with his own hand. Among 
these is a treadmill reserved for the punishment of 
the flea that lays his proboscis on a woman, save in 





the act of kindness. But Mr. Kitchingman’s fleas 
are mostly amiable, and would scorn to stoop to an 
unflealike proceeding. They are amiable and they 
are confiding. Leaving the room, we were struck 
with the truth of the mispunctuated text,— 

“ The wicked flea—when no man pursueth but the righteous 
—is bold as a lion.” 

And Mr. Kitchingman’s pulices, albeit perchance 
wicked in their ungovernable youth, have acquired a 
trustful boldness, which testifies to the righteousness 
of Mr. Kitchingman. 





THE CLERGYMAN’S SORE THROAT, 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


Sr1rn,—Having a brother and several friends clergy- 
men of the Church of England, I beg to protest on 
their behalf against the sweeping assertion made by 
Z. G. in your paper of last Friday, ‘‘ The priest 
with the sore throat reads to his fellow-creatures, 
the healthy priest prays to God with his fellow- 
creatures. The invalid preacher preaches to show 
himself off, the earnest and unaffected preacher 
preaches to mend, support, and comfort hig 
parishioners. The one knows he is playing a 
professional rdéle, the other is fairly and honestly 
trying to do what he promised God, the bishop, and 
his parishioners to do.” Now, Sir, it so happens 
that I have had under me clergymen, of most 
opposite theological views, who have come to me 
for instruction in voice production. Strange to say, 
these men have, for the most part, been leaders in 
their respective schools—men whose congregations 
have reputed “earnest and unaffected preachers.” 
For one example, I may mention the name of a 
clergyman who has experienced more opposition, 
more persecution, more calumny and abuse than, 
perhaps, all other clergy in the Midland Counties 
put together, for little earthly reward. Surely, if 
sincerity is to be expected, it is in such a case: nor 
do I think that the most bigotted opposer of ritualism 
could charge the gentleman with preaching ‘‘ to show 
himself off,” or yet with ‘ playing a professional 
role.” The gentleman to whom I refer is no other 
than the Rev. J. S. Pollock, Curate in charge of 8. 
Alban’s Mission, Birmingham. If Z. G. objects to 
this example, others can be produced.—I am, Sir, 
yours truly, Cartes Lunn. 

Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

August 30th. 


[We print the above communication, as it is from 
an old correspondent; but we really cannot see what 
it has to do with the letter of Z. G.—Ep.} 


————— 


To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


S1r,—I read with pleasure your remarks the other 
day on the subject of the “‘ Clergyman’s Sore Throat.” 
Although I am happy to say I have never yet suf- 
fered from it, though I have been between ten and 
eleven years in holy orders, yet I take some interest 
in the subject. I quite agree with you that the 
disorder arises oftén, if not always, from mismanage- 
ment of thevoice. Vox et preterea nihil. 

The only statement I doubted was that this com- 
plaint was unknown to Roman Catholic and 
Ritualistic Clergymen, at least, I think there was 4 
remark to that effect. However, I should not have 
ever dreamed of troubling you with my doubts, had 
they not unexpectedly and most accidentally found 
corroboration ina quarter whence I never looked 
for it. 

I happened this morning to look into an old 
number of Once a Week, and there, in a short tale, 
headed ‘Under the Seal,” I Jighted upon the 
following passage :— 

“The waters of C., however, are a renowned 
remedy for complaints of the throat, and the priests 
seemed to flock there chiefly for the purpose of cure, 
belying thereby the legend which saith that the 
‘‘Clergyman’s Sore Throat” is a judgment of 
Heaven upon the Reformation.” 

T send you this, thinking it may interest you,— 
Yours faithfully, Ww. J.T. 

August 27th, 1869, 
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RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J, T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s.; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post. 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, Is. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by pust, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Medimval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, [stria, and Styria; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of S. 
MARK, 8S. CLEMENT, 8S. JAMES, S. CHRYSOSTOM, 
wy BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 


THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, S. CLEMENT, 8S. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, S. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8S. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help), 3s.; by post, 3s. 2d. 








WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Publishing Monthly in 1s. Parts. 
Vol. I., Lent to Ascension; Vol. II., Ascension to 16th 
Sunday after Trinity. Each Vol. 5s. €d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In Monthly Parts, 9d. ; 
by post, 10d. In cloth, 8s. 6d. ; by post, 9s. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by the 
Bishop of Oxford. 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 

Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 

of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 

Summary of all the Charities in connection with thie 

Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR’S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of “‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d. ; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C. White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico. 1s. 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 





TO THEOLOGIANS. 

THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867 and 1868, being Vols. 2 and 3 of the New Series. 
Each 13s, 6d. ; by Post, 14s. 6d. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome. 
Vol. I, On Pressyterianism and Invincism. 
Vol II. On Anasaptism, the INDEPENDENTS, and the QUAKERS, 
Vol. If1, On MerHopism and SwEDENBORGIANS. 
Each 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. IV. and V. On Romanism. 2 Vols. 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s. ; by Post, 4s. 3d. 

DR. IRONS ON MIRACLES AND PROPHECY ; 
being the Sequel to ‘‘Tas Brste aNp 17s InTeRPRETERS.” 
8s. 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS. The 
Popular, Roman, and Literary Theories; the Truth. By 
W. J. frons, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s, 3s. 6d. ; by 


post, 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘‘It formed 
the hasis of Tract 90.”"—British Magazine. 7s.; by 
post, 7s. 5d. 

ADIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rev. W. Humphrey, Brechin, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 


Each 4s. 6d. ; 





WORKS BY ME. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances, 4s. ; by post, 4s. 3d. 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
eee nee. Prefuce by Rev. T. Carter, 7s. ; by post, 
8 


IN OE NSE “After the Accustomed Manner,” 
agreeable to ye and Antiquity, and the Law of the 
Present English Church, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 

OSWALD, the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 1s. 6d, ; by post, 1s. 8d. 





INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


RAVELS IN CENTRAL AFRICA, and 
EXPLORATION of the WESTERN NILE TRIBU- 

TARIES. By Mr. and Mrs. PETHERICK. 2 vols., 8vo.; with 

Maps, Portraits and numerous Illustrations. [Nearly Ready. 


XPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS 
of the BRAZIL: with a Full Description of the Gold and 


ae Mines, By Capt. R. F. BURTON, F.R.G.S., &c. 
2 vols. 


HE LIFE OF EDMUND KEAN. 
, From Published and Original sources. By F. WY NFORD 
HAWKINS. 2 vols. 














P AND DOWN THE WORLD: aNovel. 
By RUSSELL GRAY. 83 vols. 


MVHE CRUST AND THE CAKE: a Novel. 
By EDWARD GARRETT. 3 vols. 


Y ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. 
By JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. 3 vols. 








(SLY A Woman's LOVE. By the Earl 
of DESART. 2 Vols. 
PERFECT TREASURE: an Incident 


in the Early Life of Marmaduke Drake, Esq. 














IMPLE AS A DOVE: a Novel. By 
the Author of ‘‘Olive Varcoe,” &. 3 Vols. 
WICE REFUSED: a Novel. By 


CHARLES E. STIRLING. 2 Vols. 


HE BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS: 


a Novel. By J. M. CAPES, M.A, 3 vols. 


EVERMORE; or, Burnt Butterflies: 
ns Novel. By JOHN GAUNT. 2 vols. 
ETHERTON-ON-SEA: a Story. 
8 vols. 
REAKING A BUTTERFLY: or, 


Blanche Ellerslie’s Ending. By the Author of ‘Guy 
Livingstone,” &c. 3 vols. 











INSLEY BROTHERS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


Fourteenth Thousand, 1s. 6d.; by return of post, 1s. 7d. 
THE CHURCH’S CREED OR 
THE CROWN’S CREED?P 


A LETTER 


TO THE 


MOST REV. ARCHBISHOP MANNING. 


BY 


EDMUND SS. FFOULKES, B.D., 


AutHor or “Curistgnpom’s Divisions.” 








London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square. 





CHEAP SERIES OF INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 


CRAMER’S INSTRUCTION BOOK FOR GERMAN 
CONCERTINA. 


WITH FORTY-TWO POPULAR AIRS. 
Post Free Seven Stamps. 


CRAMER’S FIRST INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR THE VIOLIN, 


with 
SCALES, EXERCISES, AND POPULAR AIRS. 
Post free Seven Stamps. 











CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 





A FORZA DEL DESTINO. By Vzrpt. 

4 “Swirtty tHroves THs West,” 2s. 6d.; and “Tus 

Marpen’s Paargr,” 38. adaptations in English from 
favourite airs. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





A FORZA DEL DESTINO. By Verpt. 
Pianoforte Arrangements, Davce Music, &c. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





A FORZA DEL DESTINO. By Verp1. 
Pianoforte score, 20s. 





J.T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 5.W. 


Caauss & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-strect, W. 


SSS ey 


Cc £E a. .0 MN BB a. 
By an OXFORD DON, 
Apvams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street FE. 


E ° 
For Four Voices and Piano, to English Words, 
ASLAM’S FIFTY SACRED MUSICAL GEMS 





of Greek Jewish German Spanish and 
Russian | Italian Latin other origins. 
Price 1s. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edged. 


Cramgrn & Co., Nisset & Co., and Hamitton & Co, 





Just Published, Price 4s., 


RRAGH CAMP WALTZ. 
By E. DE SELVIER. 


Cramgr & Co., 15, Westmoreland-street Dublin. 


Tes cU 





TWELVE FAVOURITE SONGS, 


ARRANGED FOR PIANOFORTE, 
BY 


JO Ss. RUMME UL. 
No. 1. Farewell to the Moun- | No. 8. The beating of my own 
tain. heart. 
: _ = = Amber Witch. 
. The Mill-wheel. 0. own m idi 
4. Courtly Dove.  & _ 
5. L’Ardita. 11. The Fisher Girl, 
6. Fandango. (Balfe.) 12. Little cares the Robin. 
7. She wore a wreath. 


Price 3s. BACH. 
Loxpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srarer. 





With elegant Title-page in colours, 
PAUL HENRION’S EXQUISITE BALLAD 


CAPTIVITY. 
(QUE JE VOUDRAIS AVOIR VOS AILES.) 
With English and French Words. 
Price 3s. 


“A sweet lay.”"—Newcastle Weekly Chronicle. 

** Beautiful and simple.” —Edinburgh Ladies’ Own Journal. 

‘ Charming.” —Cork Southern Reporter. 

“Deserving of the highest meed of praise.”—Fleetwood 
Chronicle. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





Ts ROSE OF SAVOY. Drawing-room Operetta 
for Young Ladies. Music by Luict Borpzss. This 
Musical Play is specially adapted for School-examinations, 
Evening-parties, &c. It contains three principal réles—soprano, 
mezzo-soprano, contralto—and chorus. The play is in one act, 
with adaptable scenery; the music light and sparkling. In 
handsome cover, with illustrated title-page. Price 5s. nett. 


Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





SONGS OF THE RHINELAND. 


Ann wnsnnmrnv- 


GQ TUDENTS’ SONGS 
BURGHER SONGS 

G OLDIERS’ SONGS 

Y CLESLIEDES 

aac with special Symphonies and Accom- 


paniments by AtBsaTo Ranpgcosrr, 
*PRANSES TED by L. H. F. pu Terreavx. 
German words attached, 
Now Published. 
No.1. TRUE UNTO DEATH. (Der treue Tod.) 
2. THE LIVELONG DAY. (Den lieben langen Tag. 
8. THE MILL-WHEEL. (In einem kuhlen Grunde.) 
GOOD NIGHT. (Gute Nacht.) 
. FRIENDSHIP. is der Freundschaft.) 
RHINE SONG, (Sie sollen ihn nicht haben.) 


THE LOCKSMITH’S PRENTICE. (Der Schlossergesell. ) 
THE LESSON OF YOUTH. (Jahre kommen Jahre 


gehen.) 
THE FORGET-ME-NOT. (Das Vergissmeinnicht. 
MY PIPE. (An die Pfeife.) 
HOME BELOVED, (Lied eines Landmanns in 


Ferne. 
THE SPLNNING WHEEL. (Marianchens Spinnerlied. ) 
MAY MORNING. (Mailied am Morgen.) 


HOPE. (Die Hoffnung.) 
MEERY — ISK. (Es kann ja nicht immer s0 
16, THE fOLDIeR®, LRAVETAKING. (Abschied der 


17. IAGO'S TOAST, (Soldatenspruch Othello.) 
18, THE HAPLESS SERENADE. Standchensanger 





OARS 


10. 
ll. 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 





aus 

(Der 
und der epee.) 

19. a any - AND THE MAIDEN, (Das Veilchen 

20. GLADNESS GIFT OF GODS. (An die Freude.) 





PRICE 8s. EACH NUMBER. 
The Series to be Continued. 





‘There is more in them than in the vast majority of songt 
now offered to and yrillingly es ya | amateurs.”—2ra. 

** Both music and are far in advance of the general rua 
of popular English ballads.”—Ladies’ Own Paper. 
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CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 
Free by Post for FOURTEEN Stamps. 


Price ONE SHILLING each. 





CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 





RAMER’S CELEBRATED TUTOR for the 
/ PIANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Music, 


Principal Rules on the Art of Fingering, Appropriate Examples | Beethoven and Mendelssohn, for entering on which the pupil 
and Exercises, and Lessuns in the Principal Major and Minor | will have been in a great measure prepared by the practice of the 
| studies in Book 5. 


th ER'S SECOND BOOK, containing Scale (CRAMER'S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies com- 


Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. 


Passages, Easy Exercises, Preludes, &c. chosen from the 
works of Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Logier, &c &c., combined 


with Familiar Arrangements of favoarite Sacred and Operatic | C RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours 


Airs calculated to form and develope the taste of the Performer. 


(URAMERS THIRD BOOK, 
/ Fantasias progres-ive in difficulty, Themes carefully selected 
trom the Best Writers, Preludes and Exercises from the more 
advanced works of Clementi, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c 
with a special view to the Freedom of the Left Hand &c. | 
RAMER’S FOURTH BOOK will contain | 
/ “Recreations” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular | 
and Sacred Works with a few short Exercises with special 
objects. } 
° . . | 
Oe > FIFTH BOOK. Studies in Various | 
/ Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces contained in the | 
following Book. 


Containing little | Bennett, cc. 


; Lessons | torte 


(sees TWELFTH BOOK, consisting of 


RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 
/ the simpler Works of the Great Writers—Haydn, Mozart, 


posed by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, Nollet. 
with Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale 


RAMER’S NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies 


/ from Cramer and the Standard Composers for the Piano 


RAMER’S TENTH BOOK. The Modern 
Sch ol—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &c. 


RAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred 


Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, &c. 


Cramer’s celebrated Studies (continued). 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recenr Srreer, W.; 
anv SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 











GRAND PIANOFORTE: 
COTTAGE DESIGN. . 
(TRICHORD. CHECK ACTION.) 

ROSEWOOD, 70 Guineas. WALNUT, 75 Guineas. 


T= improvement has been attained by an altera- 
tion of the Mechznism ; by a new mode of Stringing ; by 
the use of the ‘‘Stad ,” by the new Metallic Bridge; and by 
the redistribution of the Supports of the ‘‘ Table d'Harmonie, 
Of this special pianoforte a writer in the St. James’s Magazine 
of Feb., 1869, in an able article on pianos in general, remarks :— 
‘* The tone is certainly very fine, and those who have no rom 
in their houses for Grand Pianos would do well to try the new 
instrument.” The Leader of Jan 2 says :—** We have inspected 
and can pronounce upon the werits of the ‘ Stud’ Upright Piano- 
forte by Messrs. Cramer. The extrinsic advantages are that you 
get the benefits of the Grand Piano in an instrument which takes 
up much less room, and is much less costly. Its intrinsic ad- 
tages are mechanical. . . . The effects may be appreviated 
(even by young ladies guileless of mechanics) in the richness o1 
tone and susceptibility of shades of expression.” The Orchestra 
of Dec. 19 says :—‘‘ Most satisfactory, whether as regards tone 
and touch, or that less «efinable quality of answering to the feel- 
ing of the player, either in continuity or contrast. The form and 
external finish leave nothing to be desired.” The London Re- 
view of Feb. 20 says:— ‘The empire of the grand pianos is 








CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 


Price One Shilling each. Free 


by Post for Fourteen Stamps. 





RAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing the 

) Rudiments of Music, and the Necessary Instractions for 

the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with Appropriate Exercises, 

Lessons, and easy Solfeggi, Simple Songs in Une and Two Parts. 
Useful for school and class teaching. 


YRAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Exer- 
) cises, Solfeggi, &c., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two 
and Three Parts, with Observations and Illustrations from the 
works of Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. 


RAMER’S THIRD BOOK, containing Exer- 
cises, Solfeggi, &c., carefully selected from the Works ot 
Rossini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia; Part Songs, &c. &c. 


hy ER’S FOURTH BOOK, consisting of 
J) Lessons on the Italian School of Singing. with Observa- 
tions, Exercises, and Solfeggi, by Crivelli, Garcia, Rossini, 
Rubini, Schira, and other celebraced Italian Masters; also, 
Part-Songs by Macfarren and other Composers. 


RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK, containing Exercises 

and Solfeggi by Rubini, Crivelli, &c, ; Songs and Ballads 

by Gounod, Schubert, Schira, Balfe, Wallace, Macfarren, and 
atton. 


RAMER’'S SIXTH BOOK, containing Duets, 








Trios, and Part-songs by celebrated Composers. 


RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK, containing Obser- 

/) vations on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, Solfeggi 
from celebrated works, and Songs fer Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, 
Contralto, Tenor, Baritone and Bass Voices. 


RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing (continued) by Manuel 
Garcia, Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, Paer, 
and Pellegrini, and Duets for Soprano and Tenor, Mezzo- 
one and Baritone voices, by V. Wallace and Henry 
Smart. 


RAMER’S NINTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing (concluded), by Manuel 
Garcia. Grand Selection: Song by Beethoven, Duet by Mac- 
farren, and a Trio by Wallace. 
RAMER’S TENTH BOOK, containing Ad- 
vanced Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, 
Paer, and Pelegrini ; and a Selection fiom the works of Sir Henry 
Bishop. 
C= ELEVENTH BOOK, containing 
celebrated Trios from popular English Operas. 
C RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, containing 
Songs y Composers—Guunod, Balfe, Sullivan, 
David, Arditi, Levey. 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreer, W. ; 
anv SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 





CRAMER'S HAR 


CONTAINING 15 SACRED PIECES, EASILY AND EFFECTIVELY ARRANGED. 
Price SIXPENCE. Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 


MONIUM BOOK, 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Resenr Srrezt, W.; 
Anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


threat i. Messrs. Cramer & Co. have invented a new style 
of cottage pian forte, which, by the application of a new prin- 
ciple of stringing, gives forth much of the sonorous:ess, and 
produces those delicate effects of light and shade peculiar to the 
grand piano.” Public Opinion of Feb. 20 says :—* A new con- 
struction, patented by Messrs. Cramer & ('0., which produces a 
richness and ampiitude of vibration strongly resembling the 
grand piano. Certainly, in its power of tone, capacity for pro- 
ducing delivate nuances of expression, and general precision, 
this instrument marks an important stage in the process of 
pianoforte manufacture.” 





London: 207, Regent Street; 43, Moorgate Street, 
Bricuton: West Street. Dustin: Westmoreland Str 
Betrast: High Street. 





May be had of Woon & Co., Edinburgh; and J. Muirx Woon 
Co., Glasgow. Muitsom & Son, Bath; Smitn & Son, an 
Hime, Liverpool. 





dvUuUSsT PUBLISHED 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 
(Post Free for 25 Stamps, ) 


ALL GLORY, LAUD, AND HONOUR. 
QUARTET AND CHORUS. 


COMPOSED BY 


©. E. WILLING, 


ORGANIST OF HE FouNDILING, AND LATE OF ALL SAINTS, 
MarGaret Street. 


ARRANGED FROM “‘THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE.” 


WITH 


ACCOMPANIMENT FOR ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE. 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 











C™sae's NEW PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 


Deux Impromptus pourle Piano. Composéepar * a. 
Chasted Halls 2. cc cvcccccccccseeccevevceceve 8 0 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





N ARGUERITE. Mazurka. 
Price 8s. 
Cuamun & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





TELLA. Nocturne. By T. M. Mupre. 3s. 


Caaman & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





Ro BLANCHE WALTZ. By W. O. Levey. 
Bolo ds, 


Duet ba 
Caaman & Co., Limited, 201, Regent Street, W, 


By T. M. Mupire. 


CRAMER'S NEW SONGS. 





THEE. Written by B. 8. Monrcomzry. 
Evizazeta Purtr. 28. 6d. 
Crangr & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





W. C. Lavery. 3s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


PEAK TENDER WORDS. Sung by Mrs 
Howard Paul. 8s. 
Cramzr & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





H! THINK NOT THAT I CAN FORGET 
Music by 


‘(ADED LEAVES. Words by L. H. F. pu 
IA “reaxgavx. Adapted from a melody of Paul Henrion by 





INCOMPARABLY 
SUPERIOR 
TO ALL OTHERS, 
By whatever name known. ; 
-| Machines Warranted. Instruction Gratis. Illus 
trated Prospectus and Samples of Work Free. 








fb PEARL. A Souvenir. 
pu Temagavx. Music by Borpgss. Price 3s. 


Words by L. H. F. 


GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.; 








Cuamun & Co, Limited, 201 Regent-street, W. 


59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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SONG S&S. 


mene, | J. P. 
Angelland ..... 


A Voice from the Ocean (a)... tstakk oa eeiea ed as re = pe :; sb 
Calm and storm (A Contrast) .. . sn be Oban wneed 
Daughter of the Snow (‘‘ The Snowdrop”) . eh bin 008 
Go, forget me .. owen eens 

I would I were a child again oe ee een ae ae 
Land of my love . 

Little cares the Robin. Song ( (s). (Sung by Malle. 1. - Gillies) 
May time (s) ... oss 

Parting, The | (Her last words at). de sone boty tage ki-wab-40 
Rocked in the cradle of the deep (B) . 

She wore a wreath of roses .. 

Why chime the belis so merrily (The ‘New Year's ‘come) .. 


GABRIEL... VIRGINIA. 
Breeze and the harp, The, in C and D (s) .......... 0005 
Lily Graeme. Scotch Song 

Little Golden Hair = Venice i in D and Eis E ( : 

Regret thee! .... eee 
Separation 


SMART, H. 
Bright be her dreams (c) ..... 
Charge, Chester, — eee 
Day is done, The 
Do you think of the days that are gone, “Jeanie. 
Hepes of my heart .. 
In the sunny hours of May .. 
I dream of thee at morn, in A flat (n) 
Ditto, in F (c) .. one 
Tl tell you why Pa like to ‘be a rose. be 
I stood beside a streamlet (Cc) ...... 
Look from thy lattice, in F be )" ee 
Ditto,inD .... eee 
Miunesinger’s dream ‘e) 
Magic ofa Flower, in F . 
Ditto, in E flat (B) . 
Odo not chide me .... 
UO d Love and the new, The. 
O tell me, shall my love be mine 
Paguita, in E flat (1)... . 
Ditto, inC .... 
Priez pour Elle (Young Emmeline) (¢ 
Pure in heart shall meet 3 The 7s 
Rose of May .. o's 
Rhine Maiden, The | me 
Spinning Wheel, The (c 
Sir Brian the Bold (c) a We'on sane 
Soldier’s Wife, The .. 
oe 5 A night | silver light beaut ‘al ght! ic E f fat 

an 

Tell me, sweet Zephyr ( (c).. 
The Broken Ring. Song (co) . 
Thinking of thee (c) .. Ses s-00-98 
Through every chance and change iC © seeiieee 
Two names, The . “ss 
Waiting for the Spring ic ¢) . 
Young Emmeline (Priez pour ’ Elle) (c) : 


HATTON, J. “~~; 


A maiden stood upon the shore (s), (sang Lad eae. 
Parepa) .. o eeee 

Messenger, ‘The, (a (sung by Pischek) . 

Cariole, The, or Christmas sleigh ride . 

Revenge (B), (sung by Staudigl) .. 

Come live with me, and be my love, ‘in B flat (a). 

Ditto, in G, (sung by Signor a: 

Good- -bye, sweetheart, good-bye, inC . 

Ditto, in E flat (r) . eee ce cece 
How proudly they ll hear of this ‘at home...... eo eee 
King Christmas (B) ... co ees 
Man of War (s), (sung by Herr Formes).. 

Under the greenwood tree, in F (Robin Hood) ) (2). 

Ditto, in E flat, (sung by Mr Sims Reeves 
Who bringeth me fresh flowers spetpepoyein 8 — 

I dreamt I was a — —. ° 

Pauline’s Song.. eenccece 
Hope, sweet hope. 

Sing MO MOTE .....eeeeeee 
DED ha scncanewie sicetessee as 
The Bridal morn.........+.+.+ 0 cece cece ce ceece 


SULLIVAN, ARTHUR 8. 
bay = = bee sucks (from neneapeaneehd a” ae") in 
t (s ee oe 
Ditto in B flat (sung by Miss ‘Banks):” 
Bride from the North . 










=e 8 








GOUNOD. 
Bear him forth (“Irene”) in E (s). 
Courtly dove, in A and G(s), (sung by Mame. Sherrington) 
Fair the rose of love is blowing (‘‘ Irene”) in B and @ . 
Fairer than the morning . 
‘ar greater in his lowly state (* Irene”) in D and © @. 

For lack of gold he left me (‘ Irene”) in A and G.. 
Gold and gray, in F and D 
Hast thou seen the young day ‘blushing’ (“Irene”) i in % 

flat and C (s) .. eve 
Hero to Leander, i in Dana Pale ba 
Lark Song, The, in A and C (8) . eves 
Le Soir. Poesie de A. 


Peete eee ee ee eee 


a A. Lamartine. English and French 
She alone charmeth my sadness, in G and E a otes 


BLUMENTHAL, - 
A Day-dream, in D.. 
Ditto. in Fs). (8), (sung by Mame. Sherrington) .. 


Come to t y lati Serenade, in E flat (=) osesteee 
Diiee, taf C eoeseceees 
rithee e me back my ‘heart, ‘in G . ° 
tto, in F (sung by Mdme. Parepa) 04d 99 Ce qecess.0 eo 
Remember me. eeeceee 
The requital in F minor | ‘@.. 
Ditto, i miner, wil th simplified accompaniment @ 


(sung by Mr. Sims er 
Stars in heaven (7).. oavece 
They are not dead, but slee: 

Thoughts of thee, in B flat ‘and 0 (e), (oun by Mame. 
rr 
When we are parted (1)...... aitthbere 


sent eee eeee 


eee 
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CRAMER'S VOCAL GEMS. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER 


Post free for SEVEN Stamps. 





No. 1—15 ENGLISH SONGS. 


The Parting. The Ploughboy. 

Alice Gray. Be mine, dear Maid, 

Rock d in the Cradle of the! Welcome me home. 
Deep. Cherry ripe! 

The “ees 3 weighed. Long, long ago! 

The Thorn. Isle of Beauty. 

I'd be a Butterfly. Beneath the Willow Tree, 

Where the Bee sucks. Banks of Allan Water. 





No. 2.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


When Jobnny comes marching| Hark ! I hear an Angel sing. 
home again, I’m lonely since my Brother 

The Mocking Bird. died. 

Beautiful Dreamer. Tramp, tramp. 

Tis but a little faded Flower, | Nelly Ray. 

Watching for Pa. Rock me to sleep, Mother. 

Come home, Father! Song of the Sea-shell. 

Mill May. Wait for the Waggon. 

Beautifw) Isle of the Sea. 


No. 3.—SIX DUETS. 


Lassie, would ye love me? 
Sainted Mother, guide his 
Footsteps. 


Evening Bells. 

I know a Bank, 

As it fell upon a Day. 
Ihe Exile of Erin, 


No. 4.—12 SONGS BY BALFE & WALLACE, 


Annie, dear, good bye. Alice. 

The convent cell, The rose that opes at morn. 
Sweet Spirit, hear my prayer. A lowly youth, 

Mary, don’t forget me. The dawn is wreaking o’er us. 





When Morning’s light is break- ee smile again 
ing. Norah, Darling ! don't believe 
Bonnie Kate. them. 
No. 5.—12 SACRED SONGS. 


The Dove of the Ark, 
Ilymn of Eve. 
Davia Singing before Saul. 


Ev’ry Day will I give thanks. 
Ere Infancy’s Bud. 
The World of Changes. 


Author of Good. oO cont, we trust in Thee. 
Gratitude. and Life dejected 
Bethlehem. uish, 

Lamb of the Father. 


No. 6.—12 OLD. ENGLISH SONGS. 


When forced from dear Hebe. ; There the silver’d waters roam. 
Pray, Goody. In Infancy. 
Water parted from the Sea. Just like love is yonder 
Is there a heart that never rose. 
loved. There was a jolly Miller. 
The Vicar of Bray. Love is but an April day. 
Oh ~ Ae woman’s heart is| Ere around the huge oak. 
bought, 


No. 7.—12 SONGS BY SCHUBERT. 
Weary flowers their buds are | My life is but a summer day. 





closing. *Tis sweet to think. 
Hark ! the lark. Dear mother, do not chide me. 
Thine is my heart. A ee Lam. 
Weep not for friends departed. | The 
Who is Sylvia? Smooth i is the moonlit sea. 
Ave Maria. 


No. 8.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Come where my love liesdream- | Gentle Annie. 
Gone are the 
nant Times, come again no| Lottie in the Lane. 
more. Ring de Banjo. 
Annie Lisle. Forget and forgive. 


Footsteps on the Stairs. Maggie by my side. 

Nelly was a Lady. Good News from Home. 
Beautiful Star. The Sunny Side the Way. 
Ulalie. 


No. 9.—12 OPERA SONGS. 
The Gipey's Home—"* Jessy | In that Devotion—“ Matilda..” 


Maid of the Silv’ry Mail— 
Only a Ribbon—“ The Sleep- “The River Sprite.” 
ing Queen.” 


My Bud of May—* She Stoops 
Gone is the Calmness from my| _ to Conquer.” 
heart—‘ Matilda.” 


Coo! says the Gentle Dove— 
Keep thy Heart for me—‘‘ Rose ** Punchinello.” 
of Castille.” 


I've Mes him — “‘ Hel- 

is “* She Stoo vellyn.” 

a ” When the Elves at Dawn do 

For Her Sweet Sake—“ The| pass—‘‘ Amber Witch.” 
Bride of Song.” 





No. 10.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS—Ist. Ser. 


The Mermaid’s Song. 
Recollection 


Despair. 
: Par from this throbbing Bosom. 
*, ae bids me bind my | Fidelity. 





No. 11.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS—2np. Set. 


She never Told her Love. 
ou enaaer. | Wig Asta my aie Ooo 
Sympathy. Content. 


No. 12.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
pore bane: Ah, never deem my Love can 
I'd choose to be a Daisy. Rat us| Jamal ha 


My Mem’ry turns with 
ness back. Old Jeasy 
Oh, th not Love is light as Stand up up ‘for Uncle Sam, my 


Fam ! 
Julietta Bell. 
The Ute One that die, Tar off to Batt 
Cheer up, Sam Jonn Brown lies mould’ring in 
Uncle Ned, the Grave, -- 


= 23,12 SONGS 0 





CRAMER'S VOCAL GEMS 


No. 13.—SELECTION OF 


O breathe not his name. 

Believe me, if all those endear- 
ing young charms. 

Love's young dream. 

Go where glury waits thee. 

The barp that once through 
Tara’s halls. 

Rich and rare were the gems 
she wore. 


No. 14.—6 SA 


O give thanks. 

Hast thou cheered the broken- 
hearted. 

Nearer home, 


No. 15.—12 SONGS BY 


Tom Bowling. 

While the las of the village. 
Farewell, my trim-built wherry! 
Jolly young waterman, 

Ned that died at sea 

Poor Jack. 


No. 16.—12 SONGS 
J.P. 


I’m afloat. 

She wore a Wreath of Roses. 
Life on the Ocean Wave. 
Pretty Dove. 

Woodman, spare that Tree! 
Why chime the Bells so merr ily? 
The Ivy Green, 


—Continued, 


IRISH MELODIES. 


The meeting of the waters, 
Lesbia has a beaming eye, 

The last rose of summer, 

The minstrel boy. 

The valley lay smiling, 

Erin ! the tear and the smile, 
By that lake. 

Has sorrow thy young days 
| faded, 


CRED DUETS. 
Jerusalem the Golden, 


The Pilgrims of the night, 
Graceful Consort. 


DIBDIN. 


The last shilling. 

The Sailor's journal, 

Tom Tackle, 

The constant Sailor, 
Lovely Nan, 

The Greenwich pensioner. 


BY H. RUSSELL AND 
KNIGHT. 


| Poor Rosalie. 

The Emigrant’s Farewell. 
Shall [ sing you a Song of the 
| Past? 

| The old Sexton. 

The young Savoyard, 


NO. 17.—12 BALLADS BY LINLEY. 


Little Nell. 
Estelle. 


' 
Are you coming, bonnie Annie? 


Come out with me. 
They have given you toanother. 
Blue eyed Nell. 


I can know thee no more, | 


NO. 18.—5 SON 


Home, sweet Home, 
Should he upbraid, 
Tell me, my Heart. 


No. 19.—15 CHRISTY 


Angels, my Loved One, will 
rock me to sleep. 

The old Pine Woods, 

Louisiana Bell, 

What is Home without a 
Mother ? 


Lacy Lee. 
Gentle Nettie Moore. 
De ole Kitchen. 


No. 20,—SIXTEEN 


The Campbells are comin’ 

O Nancy, wilt thou gang wi’ me? 
Annie Laurie. 

Within a mile of Edinburgh. 
I’m o’er young to marry yet. 
Auld lang syne. 

O, my love is likea red, red rose, 
Comin’ thro’ the rye. 

John Anderson, my Jo. 


No. 21.—SIX 


The Sea. 
The Death of Nelson. 
The Bay of Biscay. 


| Thy mem’ry comes like some 
sweet Dream. 

Why do I love thee yet? 

Grace Darling. 

Laurette. 

Whistle, and I'll come to you 
my Lad. 


GS BY BISHOP. 


Bid me discourse. 
The Pilgrim of Love. 


MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
be og the Willow she’s sleep- 
n 


Sweet Love, forget me not, 
Old Boo Ridley. 

The Song of the Rose, 
Kingdom coming. 

Why am [so happy. 
Ridin’ in a Railway Keer, 
Keemo Kimo. 


SCOTTISH SONGS. 


Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie 
Doon. 

Duncan Gray. 

O Charlie is my darling. 

A highland lad my love was 
born, 

Green grow the rushes, O 1 

Auld Robin Gray, 

Roslin Castle, 


SEA SONGS. 


The Deep, 4 Sea. 
The Last Watch. 
Outward Bound, 








No. 22.—_TEN ITALIAN OPERA SONGS. 


O thon fair and tender blossom. 
Childhood's fair Dream. 
The Troubadour’s Song. 
Oh Summer Night. 
Gail) thr the > an is dying. 
e wander, 


Home beloved. 

The Mill-wheel. 
True unto Death. 
The Forget-me-not. 
M and wise 


In whispers soft and light. 

To be happy and pass life with 
pleasure. 

In our green Valley. 

Fair one, thy toils are ended 


F THE RHINELAND. 


The Locksmith’s Apprentice. 
The Rhine Song. 

The Violet and the Maiden. 
lago's Toast. 

My Pipe. 





May Morning. 


No. 24.—15 CHRISTY 


Love is Life’s radiant Star. 

A little mor. Cider. 

Willie’s on the dark blue Sea. 
Old Aunty Neal. 


Susan Rayne. 

Softly falls the Moonught. 

Kiss, but never tell, 

Oh Willie, we have missed 
you, 


The livelong Day. 


MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Let me kiss him for his 
Mother. 

Nelly Bly. 

Cornelia Cob. 

She slee Pane Valley 

Golden Years 

Where has L 

Jeanie with “aS Sort bt-browa 

Hair. 


_——— 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


201, Reoznt 


Srazer, W.; 


SIMPEIN, MARSHALL & CO, 
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TUESDAY, OCTOBER 5th, 1869, - 
y 
THE MESSIAH. , 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 20th, 
T H E CREATION. 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER Ist, : 
‘ 
HYMN OF PRAISE. 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 15th, é 
vRN fo 
SELECTIONS 
Of Sacred, Secular, Operatic, Instrumental, and Choral Music. } 
Artistes. . 
Mpiiz. CHRISTINE NILSSON. : 
Mpmr. GILARDONI. . 
Mpme. TREBELLI-BETTINI, “ 
Mpiie. DRASDIL. 4 
Mr. SIMS REEVES. : 
Sienor BETTINI. : 
Sienor FOLI. \ 
Mr. J. M. WEHLI. ; 
Conpuctor - - - - - - Mr. HENRY LESLIE. ( 
THE CHORUS will consist of Mr. Henry Leslie’s Festival Choir. m 
THE BAND will include the most eminent Metropolitan Instrumentalists. C 
TO COMMENCE AT HALF-PAST SEVEN O’CLOCK. 7 
STALLS (Numbered and Reserv ed), Centre Area or North and South Galleries, One Guinea; Family Tickets i 
(for four persons), Three Guineas; Single Subscription (for the Four), Three Guineas. T 
RESERVED SEATS (Area), Half-a-guinea ; hee Tickets (for four persons), £1 16s.; Single Subscription 
(for the Four), £1 16s. SE69 " 
*." Further Bei a be duly announced. ba 
Tickets may be had at the Handel Festival Ticket Office, 2, Exeter Hall; of Ornamer & Co., 201, Regent Street ; and of 5 
Lamborn Cock & Co, 63, New Bond Street. z 
Sintel end Setteaegie enen etek magne onadeomnanttoncaiaiees maeettdiad ad eee aed ‘ 





